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EDITORIAL. 


FINANCIAL. — The fiscal year of the Missionary Union closes March 31; but the 
Treasurer will be obliged to keep his books open until April 17, in order to gathcr in all 
the returns. All funds intended to go into the present year’s receipts should be sent in 
as promptly as possible, and must be received before that date. The appropriations for 
this year amount to $402,167.25, — $54,018.70 more than last year; and the receipts to 
March 1, from all sources, to $238,958.25, leaving $163,209.00 to be realized during 
March and before April 17, in order to close the year without a debt. This is a consider- 
able advance on what was received in the same time last year ; but we hope the increased 
interest in mission work, and the large practical sympathy shown through the year, 
will bring in the needed sum. Let all friends of the missionary work realize that the 
responsibility is resting upon them now. ‘There will still be time for a vigorous effort 
to raise this large balance after this number of the Macazine is in the hands of its 
readers. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. R. Maplesden and family reached Secunderabad, India, Dec. 7, 
1887. —— The striking “ Incident in Missionary Life,” found among the General Articles 
in this number, is by Rev. Thomas Evans, formerly of the English Baptist Mission in 
Bengal, but now serving very acceptably as acting pastor of the English Baptist Church, 
Rangoon, Burma. ‘The experience he relates shows very clearly the foolish wickedness 
of transferring any word from one language to any other to represent religious truth. 
Rev. D. H. Drake of Madras, India, was married in Coconada, Jan. 17, to Miss Isabella 
Alexander of the Canadian Baptist Mission. Mrs. Drake is greatly esteemed by all who 
know her, and we give her a hearty welcome to our ranks. Our best wishes are with Mr. 
and Mrs. Drake for their happiness and _ prosperity. Miss Leoni Chute reached her 
field of labor at Palmur, Deccan, India, Dec. 5, 1887. Rev. John McKittrick of 
Equator Station, Upper Congo, has arrived in England for a period of rest and recovery 
of health. 
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REV. GEORGE BOWEN of Bombay, India, died Feb. 5. Mr. Bowen went to India 
first under the Methodist Missionary Society ; but, believing he would have more influence 
with the heathen by so doing, he declined to receive a salary after the first year. He 
gained a scanty support by teaching, and publishing a religious paper which he edited, 
“The Bombay Guardian.” Afterward he became secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society. At his death he was presiding elder of the Bombay district. Mr. Bowen was 
a man of high character and abilities, as well as great self-denial and devotion. He 
was universally esteemed ; and his judgment on all questions touching the social and 
religious life of the people of India, and methods for Christian missionary work among 
them, carried great weight. His death removes a familiar name from Indian Christian 
literature, and leaves vacant a place which perhaps will never be exactly filled. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. — Deacon Mial Davis of Fitchburg, Mass., has issued his article, 
“Our Duty to the Lost,” as a leaflet. He has kindly furnished each of the district sec- 
retaries of the Union one thousand copies for distribution, and will send copies to any 
who desire, on receipt of stamps for postage. The name of the ship in which the 
missionary party sailed, as noticed on p. 60 of the Macazine for March, was the “ Louvre” 
instead of “ Louise.” Dr. Howard Malcom sailed in the same ship, and also the first 
party of missionaries sent out by the Free Baptists of America. A second illustrated 
lecture on Burma, with views for the stereopticon, has been prepared, and can be had from 
Rev. E. F. Merriam, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. For other lectures, 
see the Macazine for March, p. 59. A thirty-five cent edition of Dr. A. T. Pierson’s 
“Crisis of Missions” has been published by Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, and 
can be ordered through any book dealer. The same firm also issue an edition of Robert 
Moffat’s “ Missionary Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa,” with a sketch of Dr. Mofiat’s 
life, price $1.25. A missionary exercise on “’The Chins,” among whom we have an 
interesting mission, has been prepared, and may be obtained from Miss Mary E. Clarke, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., at three cents each, or thirty cents a dozen. 


ALCOHOL IN AFRICA. — The evils caused by the introduction of the intoxicating 
liquors of civilization into Africa are so enormous and terrible, that some have been dis- 
posed to think that the people were better off in their barbarism, even with the slave-trade, 
than with the gospel and civilization, and the deadly liquors commerce brings, though 
the slave-trade may be suppressed. How far this may be true, it is not necessary to con- 
sider. Civilization is going into Africa. ‘The liquor traffic is already vigorously pressing 
around the shores and into the interior from all sides. ‘This much is fixed, and certain to 
increase. It remains for the Christian people to carry the gospel through all the open 
channels of African commerce, that, where death and sin are introduced by unscrupulous 
men, the antidote may also be presented. 


THE WAY TO SELF-SUPPORT inthe missions of the London Society, in China, 
was found by letting the churches choose their own pastors. ‘The method was discovered 
almost by accident. One of the mission churches was dissatisfied with the pastor which 
had been sent by the missionary in charge, and asked for another who was a favorite with 
them. ‘The missionary told them they could have him if they would pay the whole of 
his salary, whereas they were then paying only about one-third of their pastor’s salary, 
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They demurred at the proposition, but the missionary was firm ; and, rather than lose the 
man they wanted, they agreed. This was an epoch in the history of self-support in the 
mission. News of what had been done spread among the churches, and soon six others 
had become self-supporting on the same basis. ‘This is now the rule in the mission, and 
works to the advantage of all concerned. Possibly there may be a useful hint in this 
for other missions. Self-support cannot be secured without self-direction. 


WHERE IS THE BLAME? — The following, from “The Christian Herald” of 
Detroit, is so well said, and, as we have the best of reasons for knowing, so true, that 
we present it here. We have faith enough in the churches to believe that there is not 
a Baptist church in the country which would not give something for foreign missions, 
if the pastors would give all a chance. 


“We are persuaded that the reason why our contributions fall so far below what they ought to 
be, is not chiefly the poverty of the churches, nor the unwillingness of Christians to perform their 
duty. Much as we regret to say it, we believe the remissness is chiefly in those who should instruct 
them in this duty, and press upon them its importance. Even a Christian man needs to be reminded 
of his duty, and to be informed concerning the way to do it. Such is the temptation to withhold what 
is due to the Lord, that most men will excuse themselves from giving, if the opportunity to give is not 
brought to their notice. But they will give cheerfully if they are called on for a contribution. 

“A few years ago, a member of one of our largest churches in the State said, that, during the five 
or six years that he had been a member of that church, he had had no opportunity to give any thing 
for foreign missions, except as he sent it himself to the treasury. He had been so much accustomed 
to give to this object, that he was disposed to send his own contribution, although it must go alone. 
But there were multitudes in that church of four hundred members who would have given cheerfully, 
if the pastor had presented the duty from the pulpit, and especially if he had taken pains to have the 
MISSIONARY MAGAZINE distributed among his people, and the missionary concert observed. 

“In that particular church, home and state missions fared about as badly; the only difference 
being that the representative of the latter insisted on being heard occasionally. But the pastor seemed 
to think that every dollar contributed for work outside of his own church was so much lost to the 
home work, and that every meeting devoted to the missionary enterprise was so much lost opportunity 
for saving souls at home. He was entirely mistaken. The history of that church since he ceased to 
be its pastor has been an improvement in every respect, involving a more ample support of home 
interests, and a higher spiritual life, as well as fair contributions to the different departments of 
Christian enterprise. 

“ We wish we could persuade our pastors to enter heartily into this part of their duty, leading 
the churches in the grace of Christian giving, and in the study of our duty to the world. Generally, 
as is the pastor, so is the church. If his soul is all aglow with missionary zeal, he will inflame his 
people with the same zeal, and their contributions will be on the same scale with his.” 


BAPTISTS IN FRANCE.— Our readers will be glad to see the following from the 
Paris correspondence of “ Evangelical Christendom,” which shows how Baptist work in 
France looks to those on the ground : — 


“The Baptist churches are prospering. In Denain there have been of late about sixty hopeful 
conversions, and in Chauny thirty-five adults received baptism. In Paris the one hundred and sixty 
members walk in love, and in the light, and in the spirit of prayer. They seem to have been rescued 
from, or have escaped, down-grade temptations which have so fearfully deadened other churches. 
Your readers already know that the Baptist church in Paris had its origin in 1814, when the Allies 
occupied the capital. Some pious British soldiers gathered a few Frenchmen together in a room near 
the Palais Royale (Rue Sainte Anne), and read the Scriptures to them. At that time a young man, 
studying to be a priest of Rome, was converted, and became pastor of the little flock of seven. 
M. Dez is still active in the North. The pastors and members are almost exclusively gathered out of 
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Roman Catholicism. The little church suffered a severe shock when the loved and long venerated 
Pastor Lepoids had to leave Paris. He is working the villages around Montbelliard. His successor 
lost his health, and has resigned. At present, Ruben Saillens is efficiently holding the post, while he 
no less efficiently continues in the McAIl mission to workmen. There are hopes of an experiment 
being tried of -uniting the Baptist church — to be removed, by exchange of buildings, from the Rue de 
Lille to a far more eligible and central district of Paris — with an evangelistic mission, to be held in the 
new premises every evening. Should this succeed, it would be a step towards what we believe to lie 
very near the heart of the Rev. R. W. McAll; viz., that every church should have its own evangelistic 
people’s meetings in its own precincts or immediate neighborhood, worked by its own earnest, well- 
prepared members, in order that converts may have no difficulty in finding their spiritual home in the 
midst of warm spiritual surroundings.” 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT has taken a backward step. From the time of the 
overthrow of the Shogunate in 1866 the progress of Japan has been continuously forward 
with a rapidity which has been the wonder of the world. The facility and even alacrity 
with which the Japanese have abandoned their own customs, religious beliefs, and even 
national dress have not been paralleled in the history of the world. It has amounted to 
a social and almost a religious revolution. ‘The government has also been conducted on 
liberal principles, and some years ago the emperor promised a constitution in 1890. It 
has been expected that this constitution would be liberal in its character; but of late 
there has been apparent a growing spirit of conservatism in the government. As the 
people have progressed in liberality, the Government has drawn back. Opposition to the 
present ministry has been increasing to an extent which indicated that it would be over- 
thrown as soon as a liberal constitution should be granted. This the Government 
proposes to prevent by force, if necessary. An imperial proclamation has been published, 
dated Dec. 25, 1887, which puts a ban on all secret societies and assemblies, and 
authorizes the police to put a stop, without recourse, to all open-air meetings. The 
cabinet is given full power to proclaim districts imperilled by popular excitement, and to 
put the whole people practically under martial law. Already the indications show that 
the application of this power is to be arbitrary. From five to nine hundred of the leading 
members of the liberal party have been arrested, exiled, or imprisoned. There has been 
a revulsion in the policy of the Government, from liberality to repression. We know too 
little of the internal condition of Japan to express an opinion ; but one writer says, “ The 
prospects of Japan becoming a constitutional monarchy in any liberal sense are exceed- 
ingly remote.”” What effect this change of policy will have upon missionary work, cannot 
be told ; but it can hardly be as favorable as the liberal conditions which have previously 
existed. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. — These two will go together to the heathen, 
and many people do not think it makes much difference which goes first. Some 
even advocate allowing commerce to open the doors of savage countries, so that mission 
work can be carried on more easily and with less expense. How great a mistake this is 
may be seen in some parts of Africa to-day, where commerce has gone with its rum and 
corruption, before the missionary with the gospel. The work of evangelization is made 
indefinitely more difficult and discouraging by this reversal of the proper order. The 
gospel must go first, at whatever expense of toil and time and money. This is the only 
right way, and the only really economical way. Witness the testimony of the Rev. 
James Chalmers, an experienced missionary in New Guinea : — 
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“T have had twenty-one years’ experience amongst natives. I have seen the semi-civilized and the 
uncivilized; I have lived with the Christian native, and I have lived, dined, and slept with the cannibal. 
I have visited the islands of the New Hebrides, which I sincerely trust will not be handed over to the 
tender mercies of France ; I have visited the Loyalty group; I have seen the work of missions in the 
Samoan group ; I have lived for ten years in the Hervey group; I know a few of the groups close on 
the line, and for at least nine years of my life I have lived with the savages of New Guinea: but I 
have never met with a single man or woman, or with a single people, that your civilization without 
Christianity has civilized. Gospel and commerce; but remember this, it must be the gospel first. 
Wherever there has been the slightest spark of civilization in the Southern Seas, it has been where 
the gospel has been preached ; and wherever you find in the island of New Guinea a friendly people, 
or a people that will welcome you there, it is where the missionaries of the cross have been preaching 
Christ. Civilization! The rampart can only be stormed by those who carry the cross.” 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.— NOTES OF TRIUMPH. 


[The references are to this number of the MAGAZINE. | 


. Service of Song. 16. The Annual Conference of the Telugu Mission, 


. Scripture: Isaiah, chap. lii. 

. Prayer. 

. Singing: “ There is a Fountain filled with 
Blood.” 

. Alcohol in Africa (p. 88). 

. Christianity and Civilization (p. 90). 

. An Incident in Missionary Life. (Let some 
one give the substance of the article in his 
own words.) (p. 100.) 

Singing: Precious Bible, what a Treasure.” 

. Baptists in France (p. 89). 

. Mr. Broholm’s Letter, “The Baptist Denom- 
ination” (p. 110). 


11. Cuba (p. 111). 


. Singing: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

. Dr. Clough’s Letter (p. 108). 

. Mr. Newcomb’s Letter (p. 108). 

. Mr. Powell’s Letter (p. 108). 


sixth paragraph (p. 92). 


. Prayer. 


Singing. 


. Dr. Bunker’s Letter (p. 105). 
. Mr. Crumb’s Letter, “ Calls from the Heathen ”’ 


(p. 105). 


. Dr. Cross’s Letter (p. 105). 

. Singing : “ Must Jesus bear the Cross Alone ?”’ 
. Mr. Foster’s Letter (p. 108). 

. Mr. Mason’s Letter, “ Ramkhe” (p. 107). 

. Itis a Religious Duty (p. 111). 

. Prayer. 

. Mr. Hoste’s Letter (p. 109). 

. The Prospect in Asia (p. 111). 

. Reading or Singing Missionary Hymn (p. 91). 
. Collection. 

. Singing: “ Praise God from whom all Bless- 


ings flow.” 


. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


MISSIONARY HYMN. 


REV. S. F. SMITH, D.D. 


LiGut o’er the hills! light o’er the hills! 
The promised morning wakes ; 

The day foretold by seers of old 
In wondrous glory breaks. 


They come! the Saviour’s voice they hear, 
And, glad, his call obey ; 

Chosen in Christ, his name to wear, — 
A nation in a day. 


Ride on, ride on, victorious Prince! 
Ride on, triumphant King! 

From land and sea, from earth and heaven, 
Thy myriad trophies bring. 


So gather all the tribes of earth, 
To hear and heed thy call; 

Till man, submissive, at thy feet, 
Shall crown thee Lord of all. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE TELUGU MISSION. 
REV. R. MAPLESDEN, SECUNDERABAD. 


THE conference this year met at Secunder- 
abad, and proved to be a season of great 
profit and pleasure to all. There were twenty- 
one missionaries assembled; and all stations 
excepting Ongole, Bapatla, Vinuconda, and 
Nursaravapetta were represented. Our broth- 
er Powell would have been with us, but was 
unfortunately robbed by dacoits on the way 
hither, and obliged to return to his station. 
It was good that the conference should meet 
at Secunderabad, where our brother Campbell 
has labored so successfully in the face of such 
great obstacles, and fierce opposition. The 
visit of a conference like this tends to give 
impetus and cheer to a mission carried on 
under great disadvantages. 

The devotional meetings of the conference 
were refreshing and helpful. Brethren and 
sisters, coming many of them from lonely 
stations, felt it good to meet together in fellow- 
ship and prayer. Special prayers were offered 
for those of our number detained at home by 
sickness. 

The topics for discussion this year provoked 
lively discussion, and gave evidence of con- 
siderable divergence of opinion on some 
points. They were as follows: “ The Condi- 
tion of the Native Church,” “Is the Premil- 
lennial View of the Second Advent Scriptural ?” 
“The Present Condition and Special Needs 
of the Telugu Mission,” “ The Native Minis- 
try,” “Relation of Native Assistants to the 
Mission,” “ Native Christian Marriage,” “‘ The 
Standard of Admission into the Church,” 
“Evangelistic Work by Single Ladies,” “ The 
Relation of the Missionary to the Mission,” 
“The Relation and Duties of Christians to 
each other.”” In addition to these, there was 
a prolonged discussion upon the question of 
union with the Bible Society in the matter 
of publishing the Telugu New Testament. 
Upon this there was considerable diversity of 
opinion. Some brethren were in favor of com- 
promising with the Bible Society by translit- 
erating the Greek word; while others thought 
that no compromise could be accepted, which 
involved the non-translation of dapé/zzo. After 
long discussion, the question was deferred for 
another year, as it was felt that the conference 
was not yet prepared to take united action in 


the matter. Brother Boggs’s able paper advo- 
cating the premillenial doctrine of Christ's 
Second Advent was thoroughly enjoyed, even 
by those who differed from him. The evening 
devoted to the ladies revealed how much quiet, 
genuine work is being done by our sisters in 
Madras, Nellore, and elsewhere. Miss Day 
gave some interesting details of successful 
work among high-caste women in Madras, 
while Mrs. Downie bore warm testimony to 
the faithfulness and efficiency of Miss Wayte’s 
work at Nellore. 

The papers read by native brethren were 
exceptionally good, and full of promise. To 
the missionaries present it was cheering to 
see our native brethren developing sturdy self- 
reliance, and manly, independent expression 
of opinion. Our native Christian church 
among the Telugus will be much stronger 
when we have more of such men as Pastor 
Kanakiah of Nellore, Yohan of Ramapatam, 
Rungiah of Madras, David of Secunderabad, 
Anamiah of Cumbum, and teacher Neras- 
wamy of Nellore. 

The reports presented from various mission 
stations showed steady, plodding work on the 
part of the missionary, and quiet, progressive 
growth on the part of the.native church. The 
year has been marked by no great ingather- 
ing; yet, considering the depleted condition of 
the mission, much real progress has been 
made. All missions reporting had something 
cheery to tell. Some could tell of baptisms, 
others of encouraging growth among native 
Christians, and others of increased efficiency 
of schools, etc. As a conference, we “ thanked 
God and took courage.” 

One subject was very prominent through- 
out the conference, and overshadowed all our 
meetings ; viz., the great lack of men to carry 
on the work God has so greatly blessed among 
the Telugus. Whilst the conference cordially 
welcomed back to the work brethren Drake 
and Maplesden and the new lady missionaries, 
much disappointment was felt that no new 
missionaries had been sent out this year to 
fill the vacant places at Vinukonda, the Ongole 
high school, and occupy the two new stations 
at Nalgunda and Kavali, which so urgently 
call for missionaries. The two brethren who 
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return this year only relieve two other brethren 
who must return home in the early spring; 
so that, excepting the real gain to the mission 
in the coming of three single lady missiona- 
ries, the working force of the mission stands 
just where it did last year. Yet the work 
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goes on, and the call is, if any thing, more 
urgent. In view of this earnest, pressing 
need may we not ask every reader of this to 
pray the Lord of the harvest that he would 
send forth more laborers into the great har- 
vest-field of our Telugu mission? 


THE lamented death, in the.flower of his 
young manhood, of the Wangna, or “ second 
king ” of Siam, better known as “ King George 
Washington,” occurred about two years ago. 

His reign is the fourth in succession of the 
present dynasty. The Siamese have “first” 
and “second” kings, who reign conjointly, 
each receiving royal honors, living in regal 
state in his own palace, and the two sharing 
the revenues and the responsibilities of royalty 
between them. They are not rivals, but as- 
sociates, and usually of near kin. In the 
reign that preceded the present, the “ first ”’ 
and “second ” kings were full brothers; the 
“first,” the senior by ten years. They both 
died within a single year, and each was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son,—the “second,” 
who was King George Washington, being at 
the time of his accession nearly thirty; and his 
cousin, the present reigning sovereign, only 
fifteen. 

The fathers of the two young princes who 
were crowned as “supreme” and “second” 
kings in November, 1868, were the two most 
remarkable men of their age and nation, whose 
genius and virtues have left their lasting im- 
press upon their country and people. They 
were the sons of a warrior king, who was 
greatly beloved as well as renowned, —the 
only sons of the queen, or “superior wife,” 
and born when the royal sire was far advanced 
in years. At the advent of each, fétes and 
processions, songs and rejoicings, proclaimed 
a nation’s joy. 

The beautiful boys grew together side by 
side, with never a sorrow nor a care, — in child- 
hood, seemingly wise above their years; and 
in young manhood, the idols of the nation as 
well as the court. 

At this early period of their lives was laid the 
foundation of an affection for each other, that 
never once waned during their long and event- 
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ful lives, —a love so beautifully unselfish, that, 
in after-years, each was willing for the sake 
of the other to resign a kingdom and a crown. 

But despite the universal joy that heralded 
the birth of these young princes, and their ap- 
parent security of an unclouded future, there 
came into their young lives a hiatus of twenty- 
seven long years of sorrow and care; when, 
after the death of the royal father, the throne 
was usurped by an illegitimate half-brother, 
and the young heirs hunted down like wild 
beasts, —a price put upon the head of the 
elder, as the one most to be feared, and both 
forsaken by many, who, during the last hours of 
their royal sire, had sworn undying allegiance 
to his sons. 

As the only possible means of security for 
his life, the elder brother, then twenty years of 
age, fled to a Buddhist temple, shaved his 
head, donned “the sacred yellow robe,” and 
became a priest; and when once in the priest- 
hood he was, by virtue of his royal birth, 
“ high priest of the kingdom.” 

He thus secured not only his life, but the 
homage of all ranks and classes, including 
even the royal usurper. For wherever Buddh- 
ism holds sway, not a man, woman, or child 
can be bribed or bullied into laying hands 
upon the consecrated person of a priest; and 
all, from prince to peasant, must, in passing, 
do him reverence. 

The extreme youthfulness of the ten-year- 
old brother rendering him less dangerous to 
the interests of the usurper, he was suffered 
to go at large; and after the elder’s assump- 
tion of priestly vows, the little prince returned 
to the palace provided for him by his father, 
and there grew to manhood. He was, in many 
respects, one of the noblest types of manhood 
I have ever known, — that is, of one not 
avowedly a Christian ; and sometimes we, who 
knew him best, ventured to hope that he was 
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indeed “a disciple of Jesus, but secretly,” like 
Joseph of Arimathea. His boyhood’s promise 
was more than realized in the mature excel- 
lences of his manhood ; when, instead of 
deploring his own misfortunes, he set himself, 
mind and heart, to improve and exalt the con- 
dition of his people, and this even before he 
came to the throne as co-ruler with his brother 
the priest, after the usurper’s death. 

He reigned as “Second King Pawasendr 
Kamesr Maha Waresr,” in conjunction with 
the “priest-king,” from 1851 to 1858; but, 
even before assuming the kingly sceptre, he 
was, as “ the very remarkable Prince T. Mom- 
fanoi,” well and favorably known both in 
Europe and the United States, for his ripe 
scholarship, no less than his amazing skill in 
the introduction among his people of very 
many of the arts and sciences of Occidental 
nations. By the aid of the few missionaries 
then resident at Bangkok, Rev. Messrs. Jones, 
Dean, Davenport, and their wives, he mas- 
tered the English language, and made very 
creditable proficiency in Latin and French. 
He studied Euclid and Newton with absolute 
enthusiasm, learned the use of sextant and 
chronometer from such shipmasters as occa- 
sionally visited the port, and spent some por- 
tion of every day —snatched from his busy 
life — in drawing and mathematics, astronomy 
and navigation. He first taught himself, and 
then a picked squad of his servants, the art 
of watch and clock making, and the very 
first timepiece ever constructed in Siam was 
the work of this prince in his young manhood; 
while to-day the watches and clocks made in 
Bangkok are noted for their excellence, and 
supply the demand of Siam and of all the 
surrounding countries. He cast guns and 
cannon by his own unaided skill, and with un- 
tiring energy succeeded at last in substituting 
for the wretched junks of his country first- 
class frigates and merchant vessels built upon 
European models. 

The first miniature model was built by his 
own hands, after a drawing he had himself 
made of an American vessel then lying in 
port; and for exquisite beauty of workman- 
ship, this tiny craft would compare very favor- 
ably with the beautiful models constructed by 
William the Fourth of England, and preserved 
with commendable pride in the Royal Poly- 
technic of London. After his own model had 
been exhibited and explained to a band of 
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picked workmen by this Siamese prince, he re- 
quired them to build a similar one; and when 
his dock was prepared, and his founderies 
set up, his men had still no other teacher 
or helper than their royal master. 

He died about the close of the year 1867, at 
the age of fifty-five, universally lamented in a 
land where one meets at every turn some new 
trophy to the energy and ability of this re- 
markable man. 

The last decade of the usurper’s reign was 
especially fruitful in the introduction of useful 
inventions ; and it is unquestionably true that 
the wonderful progress in Western civiliza- 
tion and the arts made by Siam during the 
last forty years received its first impetus 
from this particular period of the prince’s 
life. It was during these years that he began 
also to study and collect specimens in several 
branches of natural history, aided and in- 
structed by the writer of this sketch. But 
his surprising aptitude enabled the royal pupil 
soon to outstrip his instructor, and become 
master instead of scholar. He afterwards 
sent many valuable specimens of his own 
preparations to our National Institute at 
Washington, — the presents being always 
accompanied by autograph letters signed 
“'T. Momfanoi of Siam.” 

After the usurper’s death, Prince T. Mom- 
fanoi might have succeeded as “supreme” 
instead of “second” king, as the position 
was frequently offered ‘him by his _priest- 
brother, who, after his long years of retire- 
ment and study, shrank from the cares and 
duties of more public life. But the younger 
almost forced upon his brother’s brow the 
regal diadem of “supreme” ruler, while him- 
self took upon his younger and more vigorous 
shoulders its most weighty responsibilities. 
Both were eminently fitted to govern, —the 
“priest-king” bringing to the throne rare 
dignity, wisdom, and maturity of judgment; 
and his brother, the earnest forethought and 
intensely practical virtues that rendered him 
a model king, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
benefactor of his people. 

Such was the father of the late “ King 
George Washington of Siam,” the worthy 
son of a noble sire. 

The writer, who had shortly before reached 
Bangkok, had the honor of zaming the royal 
babe; and as the father had requested that 
the name selected should combine that of 
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an English king and an American president, 
“George Washington” was chosen. This 
name was altogether acceptable to the father, 
who was quite familiar with Washington’s 
history, and an enthusiastic admirer of his 
character. 

The little prince never bore any other 
name, though his ¢it/es were legion; and on 
ascending the throne it was as “ King George 
Washington,” after which followed an array 
of imposing ¢¢¢/es. He wore the English dress 
from his cradle, and was taught to speak our 
language as soon as the baby lips could utter 
a word. He afterwards read and wrote Eng- 
lish with great fluency; and, like his honored 
father, was extremely fond of the society of 
Europeans, and their social customs. 

After his accession as “second king,” he 
kept his father’s palaces and steamboats in 
excellent condition, and his body-guard under 
the same thorough drill for which they were 
noted during the reign of his sire. 

The joint reign of the cousins was alto- 
gether peaceful and prosperous, marked by 
many and great steps of true progress, as the 
full establishment of religious liberty and the 
abolition of slavery throughout the kingdom, 
and later the organization of an Anglo- 
Siamese college, with an American missionary 
at its helm. The walls of the city have been 
extended, new forts built and mounted, good 
roads opened, and broad avenues with paved 
sidewalks have supplanted narrow lanes. 
Lines of steam-packets to various points have 
been inaugurated, printing-presses and bind- 
eries are set up, grounds and buildings for 
resident consuls are provided, and treaties 
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made with nearly all the great Western 
powers ; while the wealth, commerce, and in- 
dustries of the kingdom have correspondingly 
increased. 

In person, “ King George Washington” was 
of tall, compact figure, indicative alike of 
strength and beauty; of full, pleasing face, 
and well-formed head. His social habits, 
high-bred manners, and uniform gentleness 
anc courtesy rendered him a favorite wherever 
he was known; and, altogether, he was one 
of the finest specimens of the courtly Orien- 
tal gentleman I have ever known. He died 
at Bangkok, Aug. 28, 1885, aged forty-seven. 
On the 29th, his Majesty, the “first king,” 
with many of the princes and nobles, visited 
‘the Wangna’s palace, had the remains bathed 
and urned, and saw them laid in state to 
await cremation the next dry season. 

Whether or not this noble young king was 
a Christian, is unknown; but his influence, and 
that of his regal cousin the “supreme king,” 
have from the first been in favor of the spread 
of Christianity throughout the realm. The 
missionaries have always, on public occasions, 
been those whom these kings delighted to 
honor; while in private the warmest friend- 
ship has existed between the parties. The 
reforms begun by the fathers have been more 
than carried out by their sons; and slowly 
but surely the leaven of Christianity is leaven- 
ing the country, where less than half a century 
ago the seed was sown under so many dis- 
couragements, but is now multiplying and 
increasing, “some thirty, some sixty, some 
an hundred fold,” to the glory of our God. 


JAPAN.—I. 


L. P. BROCKETT, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


I. ITS GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
JAPAN, called by its inhabitants Zipangu, 
or Jipungu, “the Land of the Rising Sun,” 
and at an earlier period Yamato Zima, “ The 
Land East of the Mountains ” (both names 
indicating their belief that it was the most 
oriental of lands then known), is wholly an 
island empire, and sustains a similar relation 
to the Pacific shores of the Eastern Conti- 
nent, to that which the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland bears to the west- 
ern or Atlantic shores of the same continent. 


It is somewhat larger, however, than the 
British Islands, having four large and three 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six small 
islands, which together constitute the Jap- 
anese Archipelago. The four principal islands 
are known to us by the names Yezo or Hok- 
kaido, at the north-east; Hongo, the central 
and much the largest island ; Szkoku, at the 
south ; and Xzusiu in the south-west. Nippon 
is the Japanese name for the whole empire. 
Hongo is nine hundred miles long, ahd a hun- 
dred wide; its large peninsula, Yedo, extend- 
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ing to the north and west of both Kiusiu and 
Sikoku. The empire is sixteen hundred miles 
long, — about the distance between the capes 
of Florida and Newfoundland, on our Atlantic 
coast. Its width varies from fifty to a hun- 
dred miles. Its area is reckoned as 148,700 
miles, — about equal to that of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

It lies between the parallels of 31° and 45° 
of north latitude, and extends from 131° to 
150° east longitude from Greenwich, its gen- 
eral trend being from north-east to south- 
west. Its population in 1883 was about 
38,500,000, or nearly three-fourths that of the 
United States. The present capital, Tokyo, 
on the island of Nippon, latitude about 35° 


31,’ has a population of about 1,200,000, nearly - 


that of New York. There are about fifty 
cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or more. 
The islands are of volcanic origin; and a 
backbone of mountains extends through all of 
the larger islands, which by their successive 
upheavings and subsidences show their con- 
nection with a much larger continent, now 
partially submerged. Some of the summits 
are of great height. Fujiyama, the highest, 
is 14,170 feet above the sea, and is crowned 
with perpetual snow. It is an extinct vol- 
cano, its last eruption having occurred in 
1707. Thirteen other peaks rise to the height 
of about ten thousand feet. The general ele- 
vation of the Hokani range, in Nippon, is 
about six thousand feet. There are many 
volcanoes in this range. The mountains in 
Yezo are about eight thousand feet in height, 
and are covered with dense forests. Earth- 
quakes are frequent, but not generally de- 
structive. The coast is bold, rocky, and often 
deeply indented. It has many good harbors. 

The scenery of many of these islands is 
surpassingly beautiful. The wide and glassy 
bays and harbors, the lofty and conical moun- 
tains whose summits are snow-clad, the vivid 
emerald green of the valleys and plains, and 
the depth of azure in the Oriental skies, 
together constitute landscapes never to be 
forgotten. 


II. CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


The climate varies, as does that of our 
Atlantic coast. In Kiusiu, in the south, it is 
warm, and the heat is often oppressive. The 
productions are semi-tropical; oranges, the 
Japanese persimmon, pears, grapes, and 
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peaches, etc., are abundant ; much like South 
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ern Florida. 

The climate of Nippon and Sikoku is warm 
and agreeable ; but the Japanese or eastern 
Gulf Stream, the Kuro-Siwo, makes the sum- 
mers warm, wet, and sticky, though it adds to 
the wonderful beauty of the vegetation. 

Yezo, the northernmost of the great islands, 
with the latitude of New England and Canada, 
is, from its mountainous character, intensely 
cold in winter, the mercury being many de- 
grees below zero; and the heavy forests which 
cover a large part of the island are very 
gloomy, and dangerous from the numerous 
wild beasts. 

The small islands have generally the climate 
of the larger ones to which they are nearest. 

Agricultural Productions.—The soil is gen- 
erally very fertile, and admirably cultivated ; 
but there are so many mountains and forests, 
that only about one-ninth of the 148,700 square 
miles is under cultivation. Of crops, rice is 
the chief. Two hundred and fifty million 
bushels are raised yearly. Twocrops are har- 
vested every year. There is a perfect system 
of terracing and irrigation, dating back two 
thousand years. 

Wheat, barley, rape-seed, millet, and vege- 
tables are generally the spring crop, and are 
followed by rice. About eighty million pounds 
of tea are raised annually. Tobacco is also 
largely cultivated. One-seventh of the rice 
goes to the distillery, to make saké (rice beer), 
which is very intoxicating. European and 
American grains and vegetables are being 
introduced, but opium has thus far been kept 
out. 

There are many edible fruits, some of them 
indigenous. Among them are oranges, lem- 
ons, pomegranates, citrons, lohquats, and kum- 

quats, all belonging to the orange family ; 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, figs, the deli- 
cious Japanese persimmons, etc. Of small 
fruits, the grapes are of excellent quality, as 
are the strawberries, and many other berries, 
especially in Northern Japan. The native 
flowers are not in great variety, but some of 
them are exceedingly beautiful. The camellia 
is a native of Japan, and has been very care- 
fully cultivated by the Japanese. It grows as 
a tree, to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. Several of the banded lilies are also 
indigenous, as are a flowering quince, and 
many others. Flowering plants in large num- 
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bers have been introduced from China, India, 
Siam, and Europe, and have taken on new 
forms, and produced new varieties, under the 
skilful management of the Japanese garden- 
ers. The forests occupy large tracts, espe- 
cially in Northern Japan, and there are many 
choice woods. The pines, firs, spruces, and 
balsams occupy the largest part of the terri- 
tory; but the bamboo is found everywhere, 
and the box-tree, juniper, ivy, palm, elm, and 
ebony abound. 


11I. MINERALS AND METALS, ANIMALS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


Among the minerals of Japan, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, quicksilver, tin, coal, sulphur, and 
salt are found in large quantities, and are now 
diligently and successfully worked. Iron and 
steel of the best quality are produced, though 
not as yet in large quantity. Petroleum wells 
occur in many places, but the quality is not 
reckoned as good as the American. The most 
ferocious and dangerous wild animals of the 
Eastern Continent are unknown in Japan. 
Among the wild animals there is a somewhat 
formidable bear, analogous to our cinnamon 
bear ; there are also wild boars, wolves, badg- 
ers, foxes, martens, weasels, monkeys in great 
numbers and of many species, deer, hare, 
ground-squirrels, moles, and other rodents, 
some of them introduced from other coun- 
tries. 

Our American birds are all represented 
there, and there are very few which are pecu- 
liar to Japan. There are a great variety of 
fish, most of them edible, and they forma 
very large part of the diet of the people. 

The domestic animals are, a small native 
horse, some varieties of which have a woolly 
coat ; dogs of very choice breeds; cats with 
abbreviated tails; cattle small, but of good 
quality; sheep and goats, mostly of European 
or Indian species. 

The Japanese have remarkable talent in 
the mechanical arts, and in manufactures, re- 
quiring tact and skill. They are admirable as 
machinists and engineers. As metal-workers 
and wood-workers they rank very high. Their 
lacquered wares are the finest in the world. 
In carving ivory, vegetable ivory, and metals, 
they are very skilful; their porcelain wares 
are equal, and perhaps superior, to those of 
China, and the decorations much more taste- 
ful. Their silk goods are of fine quality, and 
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generally at very low prices. The rearing of 
silkworms, and the production of raw silk, 
are large industries. 

The Japanese teas are of good quality, and 
in great demand. In many of the small wares, 
they have a high reputation. 

The foreign commerce of Japan has in- 
creased with the most extraordinary rapidity, 
since the opening of the ports. In 18509, it 
was only two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to and from all foreign ports. In 1884-85 
it was over seventy million dollars; and in 
1885-86 the commerce with the United States 
alone, exceeded eighteen million dollars. 

The internal commerce is still greater; 
scores of steamboats, and hundreds of junks, 
built and manned by Japanese, ply to all the 
home ports, and nearly three hundred miles 
of railway add to the speedy communication 
of the different cities of the empire with each 
other. 

A new coinage, assimilating the Japanese 
currency to our own, has driven the old coins 
out of the market. 


IV. THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Japan are 
the AZznos (pronounced I-Noze), a hairy race, 
of ruddy complexion, and of Aryan origin, 
who came from the region of the Caucasus at 
some pre-historic period. They were subdued 
by the ancestors of the present Japanese, 
about twenty-five hundred or three thousand 
years ago. There are now only about thirty 
thousand of them, and most of these inhabit 
the forests of the northern island, — Yezo. 
Their language is akin to that of the Esqui- 
maux, and their religion is Shintooism, the 
most idolatrous of the Oriental faiths. 

The origin of the dominant race in Japan is 
uncertain. Some Japanese writers say that 
they came from Corea, and are Mongols ; 
others, that they came from some of the 
islands or peninsulas of Malaysia, and are of 
Malay stock. This latter theory seems most 
probable; but their long residence on these 
islands, and possibly intermarriage with Mon- 
gols, has materially modified their habits, dis- 
position, and character. 

Physically, they are smaller than the Ainos, 
averaging not more than four feet eleven 
inches: but stout, active, and energetic. The 
women are often very beautiful. Their com- 
plexion varies according to exposure, mainly 
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from a reddish brown to almost a Caucasian 
tint; the eyes are dark, nearly black, but very 
bright and sharp, and not generally almond- 
shaped or oblique. The men do not wear 
cues, and the women do not have their feet 
compressed. 

Intellectually, they are quick-witted, inge- 
nious, and intelligent, fond of reading and 
study; acquire knowledge very readily, and 
are often brilliant scholars, mathematicians, 
and scientists ; but they are volatile, and given 
to change. 

Socially, they are a polite, courteous people, 
special attention being given to etiquette in 
their education. They are always happy, 
cheerful, and courteous, even under the most 
adverse circumstances ; but are very generally 
reckless and improvident in their habits. 

Morally, they are prone to deception, and, 
like most Orientals, untruthful, and inclined 
to sensuality, and have little regard for human 
life, either their own or that of others. Sui- 
cide by hartkari, or disembowelling, was for- 
merly very common, especially among officials 
who were, from any cause, removed from 
office. In the family relation they are gene- 
rally kind and affectionate, though often un- 
chaste. Woman has greater liberty, and 
occupies a higher social position, than any- 
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where else in the East. Both sexes can gene- 
rally read and write, except among the lowest 
class of coolies. Many of the gentlemen of 
the higher classes are very fine scholars. 
Elementary education is now compulsory 
throughout the empire. 

Religiously, the Japanese are mostly without 
a faith. The old Shintooism is too idolatrous 
a religion for an intellectual and progressive 
people, and is fast dying out. Buddhism, for 
fourteen hundred years and more the national 
religion, never satisfied the longing of the 
people for a future life; and though its priests 
are making a desperate effort to introduce 
what they call a reformed Buddhism, which 
vaguely admits a future state, their.struggle is 
vain. Buddhism is an outworn creed, whose 
temples and pagodas are going to ruin, and 
whose teachings are despised. 

Romanism has no influence except with the 
lowest class ; and its intrigues, which brought 
such wide-spread destruction to the people 
two hundred and fifty years ago, make it still 
hated. The Greek Church is too thoroughly 
identified with Russia to be popular. It must 
be either Evangelical Protestantism, or West- 
ern infidelity, which shall control this interest- 
ing people. Which shall it be? 


The Edict of Toleration, of which so much 
has been said, sounds well, and probably means 
well; but its working value depends much 
on the attitude of the local mandarins and 
the literary class. Witness the mobbing of 
several missions last year at Chung-king, 
Sz-chuen Province, the riotous expulsion of 
the American Presbyterian missionaries from 
Kwe-ping, Kwang-si, and the present stubborn 
opposition of officials and gentry to the settle- 
ment of American missionaries in Tsi-nan fu, 
Shantung. Mr. Dorward of the China Inland 
Mission has been five or six years without a 
home, in perils among the heathen, travelling 
and preaching in Hunan, a province twice the 
size of Ohio, unable, as yet, to get a foot-hold ; 
and the province of Honan, six times the size 
of Massachusetts, is also unopened because of 
the hostility of the official class. And there 
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are large parts of other provinces where im- 
perial toleration is ignored. So it isa mistake 
to say that all China is open to the gospel, or 
that her people anywhere in large numbers 
are eager to know the truth. Mission-work 
here still requires all the wisdom, caution, 
courage, love, and patient self-denial which 
can be exercised through faith. 

Our New Station in Huchow fu is not being 
opened without difficulties. Our real opposers 
are literary men, doubtless acting in part from 
patriotic motives. They know that at the 
open ports more opium, foreign rum, lotteries, 
and prostitution, as well as gospel halls and 
hospitals, have marked the advent of the for- 
eigner. The average Chinese scholar, though 


cultured, has little general knowledge, and less 
logic in his make-up; and if he has a streak 
of moral principle, and patriotism too, which 
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is not uncommon, you cannot help respecting 
him, even if he does not at once see the good 
of having a. Christian chapel in his city. So 
the plots and the open violence of these men 
are best met with the harmlessness of doves, 
and the charity that suffers long and is kind. 

Flaming Placards were posted throughout 
the city in October, calling on the people to 
rally and expel the “ foreign devil,” confiscate 
the house we had bought last May, and punish 
all the Chinese who had helped the foreigner 
in buying or renting. In 1867 the gentry 
thus thwarted the missionaries; and in 1874 
the people were again incited to riot, and the 
missionaries had to flee for their lives. But 
this time the people failed to respond. Prayer 
was made without ceasing. When the placards 
appeared, I was in Hangchow. Letters were 
sent at once to the Huchow mandarins, polite- 
ly calling their attention to the threatening 
posters, and to the fact that we had done 
nothing unlawful or tending to excite the peo- 
ple. So the responsibility for keeping order 
was laid on the mandarins, —the latter, of 
course, trying to make it appear that the oppo- 
sition was from the people rather than from 
the authorities or the gentry. 

God’s Special Guidance has been seen at 
many points. Our house stands by itself, and 
might be set on fire without danger to other 
houses. One of our Christians, passing one 
day along a busy street, overheard a fine- 
looking old gentleman say to another, “ The 
placards fail to stir up a mob. But we can 
with safety dun the house.” This led me to 
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send a letter to the magistrate relating this 
circumstance, and describing the fine-looking 
old gentleman ; thus still leaving the burden of 
responsibility on the officials. Again, another 
Christian in Hangchow walking in the street, 
out of hundreds of thousands of people, hap- 
pened (?) to be near two minor officials from 
Huchow, and overheard a little of their con- 
versation as to how to get the foreign devil 
out of their city. This strange juncture of 
persons, time, place, and subject of conversa- 
tion gave us a view of the situation, and 
helped decide our subsequent moves in the 
game. We could appreciate Gideon’s feelings 
as he overheard the talk of the dreamer in the 
camp of Midian. 

Space forbids telling all the “ ways that are 
dark” in which the Sanballats seek to hinder 
us, intimidating our workmen, imprisoning the 
wife of the man who sold to us, and despoiling 
him of his goods, and so forth. To be away 
from one’s family, among heathen, with the 
nearest foreigner fifty miles away, is not 
pleasant. But to be uninterrupted in mingling 
with the people, and telling them of the living 
God and his mighty love, — this is one of the 
compensating joys. Recently, when subject 
to suspense and annoyance, there has flowed 
to me solid comfort from these words: 
“Trust inthe Lord, and do good: so shalt thou 
dwell in the land.” (If friends at home will 
pray with us, we fully expect to see a station 
firmly rooted here, and the glad tidings taught 
to multitudeswho have never heard. 

Hucuow, Dec. 8, 1887. 


AN INCIDENT IN MISSIONARY LIFE. 
REV. THOMAS EVANS, RANGOON, BURMA. 


In the year 1856 I was stationed in the holy 
city of Muttra, in the north-west province of 
India, and had a learned Brahman pundit to 
teach me the Hindi language, the vernacular of 
some sixty million people in that part of the 
country. After my lessons in the language, 
I often spoke to the pundit about the teach- 
ings of the Lord Jesus as found in our Holy 
Scriptures. One day I said, “ Pundit, you 
see that we read your sacred books in order to 
find out what they contain: why will you not 
do the same with our Scriptures?” In an- 
swer to this, he said, “ Well, sir, please lend 


me a copy of your holy book in Hindi, and | 
will read it at home at my leisure.” I was 
very glad to comply with his request; and as 
he was a very intelligent man, I hoped the 
reading of God’s word might be the means 
of convincing him of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

The Testament I gave him was the trans- 
lation sanctioned by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in which the word used for 
baptism was not translated, but transliterated 
into a mongrel word called “ daptisma ;” and 
this one word, simple as it may appear, gave 
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the pundit a strong prejudice against the in- 
tegrity of the whole book. 

After keeping the book by him for about 
three months, he one day brought it back, 
when I asked him if he had read it, and how 
he liked it. He replied, “ Yes, I have read 
much of it, and the teachings of Jesus Christ 
are indeed most beautiful; I never read any 
thing like them in our holy books; and if all 
that is written is true and reliable facts, he 
must have been a wonderful person and worthy 
of worship. But,” he added with an air of 
cynical doubt, “I fear the book is mot ¢rust- 
worthy.” 

I asked him what reason he had to think 
so. He immediately replied, “ Why, there 
are parts of it which you seem to be afraid 
to translate into our language.” 

This took me by surprise, and I asked 
what part? He immediately turned to places 
he had marked, and called my attention tothe 
word “ daptisma,” and said, “I read of a man 
called John, who is said to have been the 
messenger of Jesus Christ, who went forth to 
preach and give daptisma to those who re- 
pented; and this daptisma seems to have 
been the initiative rite into the new religion. 
But what it can mean, I cannot possibly find 
out, for the word has no affinity to any of our 
Indian languages. If I dissect the word into 
three separate portions, then I can make some- 
thing of it, but a very ridiculous thing indeed. 
Bap means father; ¢#s means thirty; ma 
means mother, — so it would read a ¢hirty- 
father-mother/ But this, I suppose, is not 
the meaning; and I can only conclude that it 
is a word from some other language of which 
we people of India know nothing. Yet it 
would appear that it represents some zmport- 
ant part of your religion, and that it is the ove 
act by which disciples who believe in Jesus 
are admitted into the Christian religion. For 
I find that not only did John practise it, but 
Jesus himself tells his followers to give dap- 
tisma to all who should believe in his name, 
and yet you do not tell us in our own language 
what this means, for the word you use is utterly 
strange to us.” 

! had now to explain as best I could how 
matters were, and I never in my life felt so 
ashamed before a heathen controversialist. I 
told him that he was right as to the word not 
being translated in ¢ha¢ version; that it was 
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a corruption of the Greek dapto or baptizo; 
and that there was a party in the Christian 
Church who practised the sprinkling of water, 
and another which used immersion. 

To this he said, “ Well, which of these two 
parties have translated this book?” I said, 
“ Those who advocate sprinkling.” — “ Well,” 
said he, “why, then, did th not put down 
sprinkling in our language: Why put a 
Greek word for a ceremony which your Christ 
commanded, in a copy of your holy books for 
Hindus, who do not know a word of Greek? 
This is very strange.” 

And now he gave a knowing look, and said 
rather sarcastically, “I suppose the Christian 
teachers follow our plan. “We give in the 
vulgar tongue for the common people only as 
much of the holy books as we think fit; and 
when a word comes, the meaning of which we 
do not wish all to know, we keep it in the dark 
under the thick veil of the original Sanskrit 
which they do not know. I was not before 
aware of the fact that the Christians do this 
also to preserve the power of the priests.” 

I now took down a copy of the Baptist 
translation, and showed him that the word 
was faithfully translated there into doadki, 
which means to ¢mmerse. 

This, however, did not remove his sus- 
picions; and he added, “Suppose you had 
given this book you lent me, to a person who 
lived miles away in the country, where he 
could have no one to tell him what it meant; 
how could he possibly find out the meaning 
of the word, or the nature of one of your 
greatest Christian rites ? and though he should 
believe in Christ, how could he obey him when 
you hide from us the nature of your ceremony 
for the admission of disciples to your church, 
etc.?” He concluded by saying, “ Ihave no 
wish to offend you, sir; but, to be candid, I 
must confess that this duplicity has quite 
shaken my faith in the whole of your holy 
book ; for people who can prove untrue in ove 
word cannot be trusted as true in many words, 
and I find that after all the Christian teachers 
were no better than ourselves, who, for selfish 
purposes, kept back a part of the word of 
God from the common people.” His mind 
was so poisoned by this, that he would never- 
again consent to read the Scriptures ; and who 
can tell how many others have in the same 
way taken offence as to the truth of God 


THE reward promised to giving, we find set 
before us in three different ways. It is, first, 
temporal. “Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first fruits of all thine in- 
crease. So shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine.” It is, second, spiritual; for Paul, 
in connection with his exhortation to the Cor- 
inthians, says, “God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you; that ye always, having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 
every good work, being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness.” Was there ever 
such a piling of universal terms, one above 
the other, as we have here? It seems as if the 
apostle could not say enough to strengthen his 
assertion; and it is all said in connection 
with cheerful giving. Nor is this all: he goes 
on to say that the gifts of the Christians, by 
evoking prayers on their behalf from the 
hearts of the receivers, would return in bless- 
ings into their own hearts. 

You know how the process of irrigation 
goes on in Nature. All the rivers-run into 
the ocean. Out of that the sun continually 
evaporates clouds, which the winds blow back 
over the land, where they fall out in rain 
upon the mountains, and go to feed the rivers. 
Thus evermore the circle is kept up, and the 
lands are fertilized. Now, in the same way, 
the gifts we make to God all run into the fur- 
therance of his cause, and are by him lifted 
up into the celestial region of his grace and 
power, whence they descend again with new 
blessing into our hearts, making both our- 
selves individually aad the Church at large 
joyous and productive. 

Then there is a ¢hird reward, which is efer- 
nal ; for Jesus in the close of the parable of the 
prudent steward, says, “ Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitation.” Money will not pro- 
cure our entrance intoheaven. Nothing can do 
that but the work of Christ; but the money, 
which, out of love of Christ, we give to his peo- 
ple and his cause, will secure that we shall be 
received in heaven by those whom we have 
been the means of benefiting. As we enter, 
they will take us by the hand, and lead us up to 
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him that sitteth on the throne, saying, “ This is 
he whose efforts and whose gifts were, under 
thee, the means of our being here. Let it be 
done unto him as unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor.” And he will reply, 
“Well done! Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

Then, as to the manner of the giving. We 
are told that it should be cheerful, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. It should be no stere- 
otyped and immutable thing, the same through 
life, but as God hath prospered us. It should 
be systematic, as a result of careful thought 
and weekly planning, on the Lord’s Day, under 
the influence of the memory of his resur- 
rection. For it was after his great argument 
on the resurrection that Paul said, “ Now 
concerning the collection;” and it was be- 
cause of its connection with that resurrection 
that he specified the first day of the week as 
that on which every one should lay by him in 
store,as God hath prospered him. Weekly 
storing in the Lord’s box, at home on the 
Lord’s Day, that is what Paul recommends; 
and then, when the Lord makes his appeal to 
us, we can cheerfully give him of his own. In 
the neglect of this plan, and the making gath- 
erings for this and that cause, as each comes 
along, we have the explanation of the disfavor 
with which in the public service too many 
hear the announcement that a contribution 
will be made. 

Finally, as to the motive. Here it is: * For 
ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.” The bringing of such a mo- 
tive to bear on so simple a thing as the mak- 
ing of a contribution for the poor saints of 
Jerusalem, seems like cracking a nut with a 
mammoth steam-hammer. But Paul knew what 
he was doing when he dictated these words. 
He wanted to exalt and consecrate all Chris- 
tian beneficence, by having it done from the 
most powerful Christian motive. And after 
the presentation of such a motive, there is no 
more to be said. For when men know the 
grace of Christ, they will never feel that they 
have given him enough; and till they know it, 
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they will never give him any thing. They 
may contribute to keep up appearances, or to 
be like other people, or to gain a reputation; 
but they will never give to him until they 
know his grace. This is the very pith and 
marrow of the matter. Before men give to 
Christ, they must receive from him ; and when 
they have received Christ himself into their 
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hearts, they will be impelled to give, —7zm- 
pelled, not compelled ; for the delight and the 
duty will coincide; or, rather, the duty will be 
merged in the delight. So we come round to 
the point at which we set out,—a revived 
church will become a giving church, and a 
giving church is the fore-herald of a converted 
world. — 7he [ndependeut. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. W. H. 8S. Hascall. 
Ow tHE IrRAwADby, Dec. 17, 1887. 

A New Station.—I left Prome for Upper 
Burma, per express, Nov. 17, reaching Mandalay 
the 20th. I had many conversations with brother 
Kelley as to places which ought to be occupied at 
once, and found him of the decided opinion that 
Sagain, — pronounced Sagine (long 7 sound),— 
twelve miles below Mandalay on the opposite bank, 
should be occupied first. We visited the place, 
and on the whole I was pleased with the prospect 
for mission work. As my instructions pointed to 
some point between Mandalay and Bhamo, how- 
ever, I took the Bhamo express on the following 
Saturday morning, with the purpose of going up 
the river as far as Katha, the only station on the 
river below Bhamo where a deputy commissioner 
is stationed, and which would have any probability 
of being not only a permanent station, but the 
centre of a comparatively large population. With 
glass in hand I spent the time on deck, in order to 
ascertain, as far as possible, the number and size 
of villages. 

On the River. — For three hours’ steaming the 
pepulation along the bank seemed sparse. We 
then passed the considerable village of Shwaga, 
from which place for three hours to Kyoukmy- 
oung, the villages on both banks were numerous. 
The last-named place is a military station of some 
present importance, and is the landing-place for 
the large-walled city of Shwebo, which lies some 
sixteen miles inland. Shwebo has recently been 
occupied by the S. P. G. Society, who have sta- 
tioned a medical ordained missionary and his wife 
there. It has a military force, and is the head- 


quarters of the district. Just above Kyoukmyoung 
we entered the defile, and from there to the village 
The 


of Je-gyaing the population is very sparse. 
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right bank is for much of the way an almost un- 
broken forest. The only villages of importance 
are Tha-bet-kyun, Ma-le, Kyau Huyat, and Ta- 
goung, or Old Pagan. I should not think the 
largest village has more than two hundred and 
fifty houses. The soil in places seems very rich, 
and there may in time be a large population; but 
as yet the people are very few. At Ta-goung, 
where the country seems unusually fine, I asked 
why there were so few people, and was told that 
Shan raiders, whose hills are very near, so often 
come down on their expeditions, robbing and 
burning, that the people have been obliged to 
leave for quieter parts. This was the case during 
Burman rule. Perhaps, when English rule is well 
established, and the country is safe, the land may 
again be occupied. Our steamer reached Te-gya- 
ing about two P.M. Sunday, and was obliged to 
wait until nine A.M. of Monday for a pilot. I went 
on shore, and found the place rather prettily sit- 
uated, but have little doubt it will prove feverish 
at some seasons of the year, on account of the 
marshy land just at the back. There are prob- 
ably not more than two hundred houses at the out- 
side; and I should have occupied a hill at the 
north end of the village, and here permanent civil 
buildings are also being erected. Learning that 
the court of the deputy commissioner of Katha 
district is to be removed to this place very soon, 
and having good reason to believe that the pop- 
ulation above this point is not large, and that the 
Shan element increases while the Burmese dimin- 
ishes, it seemed useless to proceed to Katha. As 
there was a government steamer leaving on Mon- 
day down the river, I.availed myself of the cap- 
tain’s invitation, and returned to Mandalay. From 
all that I can learn, I should judge that there is a 
large Burmese population back of the hills on the 
right bank, in the valley of the Mu River, which 
enters the Irrawaddy some thirty-five miles below 
Mandalay, but is only navigable for boats during 
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the rainy season. The large headquarter station 
of Ye-u is in this valley, west of Shwebo. A rail- 
way up this valley is proposed, but not sanctioned. 
A missionary ought to be stationed in that part of 
the country within a very few years, — perhaps a 
few months. If we are not ready to take up im- 
portant fields, the other societies will certainly 
occupy them. 

Kyouksai, Yemethen, and Pyin-ma-na are im- 
portant points which will soon be opened out by 
the new railway between Mandalay and Toungoo. 
Below Myingyan is the very important city of 
Nyoungoo, or Pagan. Pokoko bids fair to be a 
very large business place, but perhaps brother 
Case can care for it for the present. The district 
up the Chindwin River ought to be fully explored 
as soon as practicable, and one or two stations 
opened there. The field is very, very large, and 
American Baptists can only hold it by putting forth 
their strength. 

Sagain. — Of all these points Sagain seems in 
most pressing need. Hence I have decided to 
locate there. It is the headquarter station of 
Sagain district ; and, so soon as courts and a resi- 
dence for the commissioner of the central division 
can be finished, the city will become the headquar- 
ters for the entire division. As estimated, Sagain 
has twelve hundred houses, and other villages are 
easily accessible. The district probably has one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. At this point the 
river is not very wide; so that Ava district can be 
easily reached, thus largely increasing the number 
of those who can hear the truth from Sagain. 


Rev. J. E. Case. 
MyINGyAN, Jan. 16, 1888. 

On returning to Myingyan, the weather was suf- 
ciently cool to allow me to spend the day in neigh- 
boring villages, and I have visited a large number 
round about in every direction, going sometimes to 
the distance of six or eight miles, and returning in 
the evening. I have sold many tracts, and have 
found many ready to listen to the glad tidings, 
which the most of them had never listened to 
before. Some few seemed to be almost ready to 
accept it. 

The last of December I made a trip of a few 
days down to Pokoko, the large village, two hours’ 
ride by steamer from here, on the other side of the 
river. While there I hada touch of fever, which 
interfered somewhat with my work. Again, the 
3d of this month, I took steamer for Pagan, three 
hours’ ride down the river. I spent about a week 
preaching there and in neighboring villages. The 
Catholics seem to be planning to establish a sta- 
tion there. From there I returned to Pokoko, 
again spending a few days there. The success in 
these villages was about the same as around here. 
I might perhaps have remained away longer, had 
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I not felt a little uneasy about my family, as our 
house is on the outskirts of the city, and dacoits 
are still lurking about, and doing damage occa. 
sionally. Now, while the weather remains cool, | 
hope to get out to still other villages in this region, 
and revisit some of the villages where I haye 
already been. 

In my absence my wife has a good many visitors, 
Some come to see the wonderful white baby, some 
to examine the white teacher’s house and furniture, 
and some to inquire about the new religion. With 
these visitors and work in the school, which now 
has nine pupils, she finds her time well occupied. 

We moved into our new house the last of 
December, though only one room in it was fin- 
ished, and it had no doors. We found it much 
better than our old cramped quarters, however, 
It is now nearly completed. I hoped it would cost 
less than Rs. 5,000, but find it will overrun that 
amount somewhat. I am getting a remarkably 
good house for the money, though. I have room 
in it for a lively helper from America, whom we 
hope to get before long. 

I have been unable to get a Burman preacher as 
yet, though I should be very glad to get two,— 
one to station at Pokoko, and another to help me 
here. My health is very good, and I am enjoying 
my work here exceedingly. 


Rev. B. F. Turner. 
Tavoy, Dec. 20, 1887. 
Tavoy is certainly a very pretty place for Bur- 
ma. The Karen compound is beautifully situated, 
away from the noise of the town, on a high eleva- 
tion of land, which makes it a very healthful place 
to live. I think we should be quite willing to stay 
here many years, should it be the leading of Prov- 
idence. I had the happy privilege last Sunday, 


my first here, of baptizing a very bright and intel- 
ligent Burman girl. 


The Haren fMission. 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D.D. 


The First Karen Scholarships for the Karen 
Theological Seminary. 


DIED, in the village of Tahkze, of the Moul- 
mein district, Burma, Tho-po, the unmarried son 
of deacon Nupaw. The property that he left, 
amounting to Rs. 300, his father has designated 
to the Karen theological seminary, as a scholar- 
ship, the avails of it from year to year to be given 
to a needy pupil from the Moulmein district ; or, 
in the event of there being no such student from 
that district, to any student, who, in the judgment 
of the president of the seminary, is needy and 
deserving. 
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In like manner, a young man, a forester, Saw 
Mupaw by name, also belonging to Moulmein, has 
recently died. Before his death, he expressed a 
wish that Rs. 200 of his property be given to the 
Karen theological seminary, for the same pur- 
pose as the above. These two sums of money, 
amounting to Rs. 500, have already been paid into 
the hands of Rev. B. P. Cross, the acting presi- 
dent. 

Of the two men who have thus established 
scholarships, Tho-po was an earnest and faithful 
Christian. Saw Mupaw, however, was a heathen, 
who used, in his trips to the forests in Upper 
surma, to spend a few days going and returning 
on the seminary compound. He there became 
familiar with gospel truths, and in his seart be- 
lieved. and expressed the intention of making a 
public profession. Before carrying out that inten- 
tion, he was stricken down, but not until after he 
had declared his wish respecting his property, as 
set forth in the foregoing. — Zrans/ated from The 
Morning Star, for Fanuary, 1888. 


Rev. A. Bunker, D.D. 


Touncoo, Jan. 19, 1888. 

I am just back from a six weeks’ tour in the 
Karen hills. I visited several new tribes, and 
renewed friendly relations with many chiefs, as 
well as formed new relations. I have always felt 
that there was to be a great ingathering from 
among the heathen here, and is it now at the door? 
Two powerful chiefs have made a strong covenant 
with our native pastors, promising to worship 
God, and bring all their people. 

Monday last the work of chapel building began. 
Some thirty or forty villages are involved in this 
compact. If these turn, no one can predict where 
the movement will end, for the whole Karen 
country is on the move. There cannot be less 
than twenty or thirty thousand souls involved. 
We are bound to push with all our might. I have 
already appointed five good men to aid the move- 
ment, and am sending forward all the men I can 
get hold of to aid in the building of chapels, and 
in keeping up the movement. No one can predict 
where the movement will end if pushed, and with 
r0d’s blessing. 


Rev. E. B. Cross, D.D. 


Touncoo, Dec. 29, 1887. 

Our School. — We closed our school about the 
Ist of this month, because it was larger and kept 
in better than usual. We had at the close almost 
as many pupils as at the largest. Hence our stock 
of paddy was exhausted, and the price of rice in 
the market was double the ordinary price. At this 
rate, we should soon have spent all the money in 
our hand to prepare for next year, when we hope 
the price of paddy will return to its natural state. 
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Before the school closed, we assigned forty-seven 
of the advanced pupils to as many villages, to 
teach school, and appointed two of the teachers 
in the school to oversee their work. The whole 
field is divided into two parts, and each of these 
men will take care of a part. We hope that nearly 
all who are appointed will teach till it is time for 
them to return to town. All the teachers of the 
school are out at work. The head teacher goes 
to the heathen in the west. 


Rev. A. V. B. Crumb. 
Touncoo, Dec. 23, 1887. 


A Preaching Tour. —I have just returned 
from a three weeks’ trip among the Karens in 
Northern Shwaygyin district. I visited eight 
churches in that association, and spent the rest of 
the time preaching to the heathen. I spent five 
days in the village of We-shwe-pu, where there is 
a church of a hundred and seventy-one members 
There are over two thousand heathen Karens in 
that village. They are not all together, but are 
scattered over their paddy (rice) fields in small set- 
tlements. I preached in all these settlements; and 
the people usually gave good attention to all that 
was said, and many seemed really desirous to hear 
the gospel. The deputy commissioner has issued 
an order that all the people in the Kyouk-Kyi 
circle shall build their houses in settlements of not 
less than fifty houses ina settlement. And as soon 
as harvesting is over the Karens of We-shwe-pu 
are going to comply with that order, and they say 
they are going to build a chapel in each settlement. 

Calls from the Heathen. — While I was at 
We-shwe-pu, I received several invitations to visit 
both heathen and Karen villages located west of the 
river, between the river and the Toungoo railroad, 
There are several large villages over there that are 
intending to build chapels and call native pastors 
as soon as harvesting is over. Two villages have 
built chapels: and one has a preacher among them, 
and has had a school during the past rains. The 
We-shwe-pu preacher informs me that there are at 
least eleven large heathen Karen villages in the 
Kyouk-kyi circle that are intending to build chap- 
els, and call native preachers, as soon as harvesting 
is over. I hope to be able after the annual meet- 
ings of the association to go down the railroad 
and visit the villages that are intending to build 
chapels. I visited a number of other villages; and 
the people in every village received me gladly, and 
gave good attention to all I said. On December 
the roth, I preached in the early evening in a 
heathen Karen settlement, then returned to the 
Christian village and preached in the chapel; after 
the meeting was over, some fifteen heathen Karens 
from another settlement came to call on me and 
hear the gospel. I was informed that the heathen 
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Karens on the hills to the East were desirous that 
I should visit them, as they wished to hear the 
gospel. The churches I visited were well united, 
and I found only three cases for discipline. 

The Village Schools have not been doing 
much during the year. I tried to show every vil- 
lage that I visited the importance, not only of re- 
organizing their village schools, but also sending 
more children to the town school. The people are 
quite willing to raise all the money required for 
rebuilding the town chapel as soon as a missionary 
comes to take charge of the work. I advised them 
to raise a part of the money this year, and the re- 
mainder the next. It will take five or six thousand 
rupees to build such a building as they require. 

The Shwaygyin Christians are a very kind- 
hearted people. They did all they could to make 
my visit to them both pleasant and profitable ; they 
also paid my expenses. The Kar_ns on the hills 
have large betel gardens, and those on the plains 
have productive rice fields. This year there is a 
partial failure in the rice crop, both on the hills 
and on the plains; yet, if there was a missionary 
among them, a large contribution could be obtained 
for mission work. I saw a large number of Karens 
from the Papoon district, but they were in much 
greater darkness than the heathen Karens in the 
Shwaygin district. 

Shwaygyin has been a hard field for years, but 
now it is one of the most promising fields in Burma, 
and I should not be surprised if within ten years 
it was one of the largest Karen associations in the 
country. There is a great Karen population in 
Shwaygyin, and great numbers of the heathen are 
ready to hear the gospel. Many of the people are 
located on the plains, and are easily reached. 

Karennee. — We cannot do any mission work 
among the Red Karens in Karennee this season. 
The chief commissioner has sent up some troops 
to settle both the Shan states and Eastern Karen- 
nee; and as soon as the country is brought under 
English control, we can go on with the work with 
greater hopes of success. ; 


Mrs. J. H. Vinton. 
RANGOON, Jan. 3, 1888. 

Shway Do’s Report. — “ During the year 1887, 
as God has led me, and as I have had strength, I 
have travelled among the heathen, and preached; 
and they have listened well. As there are a great 
many heathen in the village of Alan, I have tried 
my best to preach among them the word of God, 
and they have exerted themselves to come over to 
our place, about four miles, and worship with us; 
and four families from among them have become 
Christians, in all thirteen persons. The others, 
though they have not been converted, always come 
over on the Sabbath, and join in our worship. I 
have moved to their village, and have proposed to 
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them to build a chapel ; and they have responded 
gladly, and say they will certainly do it. As the 
heathen there are very numerous, I have been 
around among them, visiting from house to house, 
and have been received with gladness. 

“ Whenever I have met with the disciples in my 
travels, I have called them together, and instructed 
them, and exhorted them so to conduct themselves 
that the heathen living around them should, by 
their example, be led also to believe. Wherever 
I have been, whether among heathen or Christians, 
I have not slackened in my efforts to do the Lord’s 
work continually. Looking back over the work 
among the heathen from year to year, it seems as 
if there were a stirring among them, and that they 
are not as firm in their old religious customs as 
before. We beseech you, every one of you, to 
remember them in your prayers. I have baptized 
in all twenty-five persons. 

** Before teacher Vinton died, I often went with 
him ; and he worked to the extent of his strength. 
Sometimes he was ill through overwork, but he 
would not stop. He worked on even while suffer- 
ing from illness. When he went among the disci- 
ples, they would beg him to stop and rest; but he 
paid no heed: he went right on working inces- 
santly. But when his work on earth was done, 
and I knew the Lord had called him to his rest, I 
was glad for him. Although the Lord has called 
teacher Vinton to himself, I have not ceased to 
labor with all my strength. I know that, while 
the Lord spares my life, I must do his work with 
all my might. When he calls, I shall know my 
work is done. Until then, I will try to serve him 
without ceasing.” Suway Do. 

I wish you would remember this man’s earnest 
request, —and he is only one among many who 
would gladly ask the same, —to pray for a bless- 
ing on this work among the heathen Karens. 
There certainly is a “shaking among the dry 
bones;” and if only the breath of the Lord may 
breathe upon them, there will be an “exceeding 
great army” added to the number of disciples 
among the Karen people. 


The Shan Mission. 
Rev. W. C. Calder. 
Buamo, Jan. 18, 1888. 

The Field.— What little I have seen of this 
side of the Shan field has impressed me with the 
importance of pushing the work in this direction. 
The people are said to be the most industrious of 
Burma. They are intelligent, but they are Bud- 
dhists if they are anything, and they are ap- 
parently satisfied with their present religious 
condition: so I do not imagine the task before me 
an easy one, but I have great confidence in the 
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promises of God and the power of his word. 
The way may seem dark and discouraging before 
me, but the prayers and sympathy as well as the 
financial support of the Board will do much to 
lighten it. 

Of the Kachin Mission I suppose My. and 
Mrs. Roberts keep you informed. It is certainly 
advancing. It is a great pleasure for me to meet 
so many Kachins who have already accepted 
Christ, and reports from the mountains state many 
more inquiring the way. Until the war is over, 
and the country more settled, it will be impossible 
for me to leave\the city to travel among ‘the vil- 
lages on the mountains ; but, meanwhile,’my time 
will be fully occupied with the language, and try- 
ing to reach the people in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 


ASSAM. 
The Garo fission. 


Rev. M. C. Mason. 
Camp, Garo Hitts, Jan. 21, 1888. 

Ir is seven weeks last Thursday since I left 
Tura for jungle work. I have been travelling up 
and down these mountain sides, through gorges, 
over rocks, and in the mud, sleeping as I could, in 
all sorts of places. Thus far, I have kept very 
well, and in the main have enjoyed my work. 

Among the Heathen there seems a change. I 
came through a section where many told me, that, 
since the “ General” led his forces and made them 
subject to the Queen, no white man besides my- 
self had been to their village. I went over much 
the same road in 1879. Then I met but few, be- 
cause the people fled and hid for fear. This time 
[ was followed by from thirty to seventy men all 
the way, who were ready to help me on with my 
loads. I asked many if they remembered my for- 
mer visit, and all seemed to remember it ; but most 
said, “ Iwas small then, and hid in the jungle, so I 
did not see you;” though some that made this re- 
ply seemed older than I. They gave a respectful 
but usually indifferent listening to my preaching. 
But in villages near the Christian churches, I 
found the greatest changes, and in two heathen 
villages I asked the:privilege of holding meetings 
in one of their large roomy residences. This was 
granted ; and from eighty to one hundred men, wo- 
men, and children gathered, and listened with the 
quietness of a civilized audience, and rather more 
attention, while I talked to them for two and a 
half hours or more about sin and_ salvation. 
Among the churches there is need of much work, 
and we sometimes see sad effects of sin; but as 
churches, they seem to be growing and gainfng in 
strength. Where I now am I have been holding 
meetings, and have baptized twenty-three. Last 
year I baptized thirty-one here. Eight have been 
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excluded from them this year; but the church num- 
bers two hundred and twenty-two members, and is 
the largest of our missions, though one of the 
younger, and in scriptural knowledge very weak. 
But what a contrast to what the place was when I 
first visited it, and the people fled in every direc- 
tion. There was not then a single Christian here. 

A Similar Contrast, though perhaps not so 
great, but a most striking one, I found at Chotch- 
olja. Just eleven years ago I made my first visit 
to that place, and baptized the first converts of the 
village. It was in a most wild and uncultivated 
valley. Where was then wild jungle are now 
thrifty rice fields. I seldom find a village much 
more filthy and diseased than that was. Now 
there are few more cleanly. They have a very 
nice bamboo meeting-house; and last May they 
organized a church, and are giving one-tenth of 
their rice harvest — which is nearly their whole in- 
come—for the support of a pastor. They are 
asking for him to be ordained, and to me their re- 
quest seems wise. The church, including seven 
recently baptized, numbers seventy-two. They 
seem united, earnest, and devoted. Their crops 
are raised with difficulty on account of the wild 
animals. While there I was kept awake most of 
one night by a drove of wild elephants feeding 
near, and wishing to enter the village. One night 
an elephant came in, and tore down a house, in 
spite of the shouts of those near. As I was going 
to look at the ruins, a leopard crossed my path; and 
the next night I was in an adjoining village, 
where a tiger came, and took away two hogs. 

I have Baptized sixty since Christmas. 
Brother Phillips is visiting the south side of the 
hills. [ have heard nothing from him since he 
went into camp, Dec. 27. I think that our annual 
association, which occurs two weeks from to-day, 
will show the largest increase in church member- 
ship of any year in the mission’s history; but 
there have been as usual many deaths and many 
exclusions. 

Ramkhe. — A few days ago the MAGAZINE for 
December reached me, in which I noticed what I 
said about Rev. Ramkhe’s gift. Since I wrote 
that, he has been again heavily afflicted in the loss 
of his only daughter, who was in every way a 
model girl; and her mother is nearly crushed by 
this double affliction. Ramkhe’s faith seems as 
clear as crystal. The day before the MAGAZINE 
arrived he gave me Rs. 68-10-3 in behalf of this 
departed daughter; thus making Rs. 177-10-3 
within a few months, given to the Lord a thank- 
offering for his mercies, and as in part a substitute 
for what the children hoped to do. 


MONEY-BAGS are apt to tighten as they grow 
heavy. 
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The Assamese {Hission. 
Miss Nettie Purssell. 


NowconG, Jan. 3, 1888. 
DuRING these weeks of vacation from school 
work I am giving my whole strength to zenana 
and evangelistic work. This is what I prefer, and 
is my ideal mission-work, though I do not under- 
value our school work. I am proud of my school, 
and hope to make it better each month. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Clough, D.D. 


ONGOLE, Jan, g, 1888. 

Quarterly Meeting. — We have just closed a 
very satisfactory quarterly meeting. It began on 
the 1st, and closed yesterday the 8th. I wish I 
had the time to spare to give details. Two com- 
mittees, composed of the most experienced and 
wisest brethren, were in session most of the time 
during the eight days, and rendered me great 
assistance. All requests, knotty questions, quar- 
rels, cases of persecution, etc., had to go to these 
committees first ; and ordinarily I declined io hear 
appeals from these decisions. I think I am on the 
right track now, and if followed up it will help 
settle some difficult problems in the not distant 
future. 

During the Meetings seventy-four were bap- 
tized, and seven candidates for ordination made 
their wishes known to the church. These may be 
ordained at our next quarterly meeting, which 
begins (D. V.) April 1. I don’t know exactly the 
number of baptisms during 1887, but connected 
with Ongole station there were about five hundred 
and twenty-five, and at Nursaravapetta over two 
hundred, and at Vinukonda about forty. 


Mr. J. Newcomb. 


Cumpum, Jan. 30, 1888. 

Yesterday we had the pleasure of baptizing 
our first convert this year,—a woman of the 
Tsallie caste. She brought her gods to the mis- 
sion house, and said that they were no gods, — 
that Christ was God. When examined by the 
church, she gave good evidence of conversion. 
This makes six converts from the caste people in 
about a year. They are all steadfast and of good 
report. I notice that there seems to be a spirit of 
revival among the preachers at the station. There 
seems a greater desire to preach the gospel. The 
people everywhere hear well, and I believe the 


day of salvation is near at hand for many of 
them. 


Our day is God’s day for the conversion of 
the world. 


[ April, 


Rey. William Powell. 


NURSARAVAPETTA, Jan, 4, 1888. 

The Lord is blessing our work here. During 
my recent tour of five weeks, I baptized and re- 
ceived into the church forty-five souls; and I am 
assureé@ that there are now hundreds waiting to 
unite with us as soon as I can visit their villages. 
I trust that all of them are born of God, and that 
they will be kept faithful unto the end, and be 
found among the redeemed in heaven. 


Rev. W. B. Boggs. 
RamapataM, Jan. 17, 1888. 


I AM glad to report our own health as excellent. 
The seminary is going on well, and there are some 
encouraging tokens in the church. The year is 
beginning well. On Sunday last six young people 
were baptized. 


CHINA. 


The Southern Mission. 
Rev. S. B. Partridge. 


Swatow, Jan. 6, 1888. 

Our Quarterly Meeting was characterized by 
more unity of spirit and more unselfishness than 
usual. During the quarter, the work in the com- 
pound has required that Mrs. Partridge and I 
should remain at home, instead of going into the 
country as we have heretofore done at this season. 
She has given a great deal of time to the girls’ 
school, and I have continued the work of instruc- 
tion in the theological class. This class studied 
the book of Daniel, also church polity as taught 
in the book of the Acts. The work in the boys’ 
school has continued as usual, and I have had 
charge of the Sunday services in the compound 
chapel. 

Three Months ago | laid out the work for the 
meetings just closed, with the expectation that 
Dr. Ashmore would be here to take a share in the 
burden; but, as he did not come in time, I nearly 
reached the limit of my strength in attempting to 
go through with the programme. We had fewer 
preaching services than usual, but more prayer- 
meetings; and, as a result, more spirituality was 
developed. At our church meeting on Saturday, 
there were several applicants for baptism, but none 
weer accepted. 


Rev. J. M. Foster. 


Swatow, Jan. 16, 1888. 
My First Impressions here are favorable. 
The mission compound gives a home where neces- 
sary study and teaching can be well carried on, 
and a needed respite from the wear and tear of 
heathen associations, The native helpers seem to 
be men and women who have stamina and real 
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Christian life; the school boys and girls are 
bright, ready to learn, and appreciative of what is 
done for them. 

What I have seen and heard here and at Canton 
convinces me that China is a great field for Bap- 
tists. There is an independence and individuality 
about a Chinaman that makes him suited to Bap- 
tist doctrines, and the teachings to him. Their 
reverence for their own books is also in favor of 
a polity directly scriptural. Baptist preachers, 
Bible-women, and church-members are highly 
esteemed by members of other missions, and in 
many cases their superiority granted. 

Saturday, Mr. Partridge took me to a station 
twenty-seven miles away. I was pleased with 
the people, but overwhelmed by the needs of the 
work. Such crowds of villages thronged with 
heathen souls, and so few to preach to them. 
There are many available helpers, but they need 
the help and supervision of a missionary. We 
earnestly hope and pray that more young men may 
be aroused to this great need. This district is a 
great distributing centre; the people are enterpris- 
ing, and thirty thousand to fifty thousand yearly go 
to Southern Asia for employment. We all look 
for the time to come when Christian men shall be 
going out from among us. 


The Eastern Mission. 
Miss E. Inveen. 
N1nGPo, Jan. 6, 1888. 


The Girls’ Boarding School, as also the day 
school at the South Gate, are now in my hands. 
This added responsibility and work, together with 
the woman’s class, keeps me very busy. The 
school numbers thirty-seven, sixteen of whom are 
Christians. The excellent condition of the school 
in every department bears testimony to the faith- 
ful, wise, and loving service of her who gave her 
life to it. Consequently I find my work in it made 
easy. Miss Stewart and I are together teaching a 
small class of women, which is gathered from city 
and country. Miss Stewart also assists somewhat 
in the school. We are comfortably and happily 
situated in our little bungalow. Dr. and Mrs, 
Lord were our nearest neighbors, and the empty 
house stands in full view near us; so that we are 
often reminded of our bereavement and loneliness. 

The Day School at the South Gate I visit 
weekly, and examine the girls in their studies, after 
which we have a cottage meeting with the women. 
My time has been so taken up that I have had 
scarcely any opportunity for going out among the 
people, but I hope to do some country work in 
the Chinese holidays. We are well and happy 
in our work. 
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AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. T. H. Hoste. 
LukunGa, Nov. 16, 1887- 
THE heathen are even now turning to God. 
This time a year ago there was not a single bap- 
tized convert here; now the church numbers six- 
teen colored members, in addition to ourselves. 
There are also others waiting on probation, be- 
sides manifest tokens that the Spirit is working 
with the word. We wait, nothing doubting but 
that we shall see the glory of God. 


Mr. J. E. Ricketts. 
MukimvikA, Jan. 5, 1888. 

The Sunday School which I have been en- 
abled by the goodness of the Lord to commence 
here has now taken a good start, and is prosper- 
ing; the average attendance is not less than twenty 
scholars, besides the older people who attend very 
frequently. Sometimes while I am engaged in 
teaching the little children, I am obliged to stop 
before I can finish, in order to preach the gospel 
to the older people ; for they will come and say to 
me that they want to hear the word of God. The 
school is divided into two classes, because the 
work is located in two different villages, some dis- 
tance from each other: so I divide the day into 
two portions, and teach at one of the villages in 
the morning, and at the other in the afternoon. 
But at the village where I am working in the after- 
noon, the work is more prosperous than that of 
the morning; for at the latter time most of the 
people and the children are gone away to the field, 
but they return again in the afternoon. When I 
first began this work at the villages, the older 
people were very much against me, and they have 
tried their best to prevent me from doing it; but 
they could not succeed. And now the Lord has 
turned their minds, so that they are very much in 
favor of the work; and it is very cheering to 
see how the parents of the children will call them 
as soon as they see me enter into the villages om 
Sunday, and tell them that I am come, and that 
they must get ready and come to prayer. 

It is in my mind that it would be a very good 
plan to have a little meeting-house at the village, 
so as to be enabled to have some control over the 
children, and to govern them, and to have shelter 
from the rain; for it is very unpleasant now in the 
rainy season, as we have no dry place, and some- 
times while the work is going on the rain falls. 
But it is not in my power to do any thing in this 
direction ; therefore I leave it in the mind and 
consideration of the mission. 

THE great falsehood: We are not able. 

The great truth: We are well able. 
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GERMANY. 
Rev. J. G. Fetzer. 


Hameure, Jan. 15, 1888. 


Russia.— It is almost an offence requiring 
capital punishment to work among the Russians 
even though we hold to “immersion.” Our 
brethren are allowed to work among the Germans 
in Russia, and those who do not belong to the 
Orthodox church. But every thing is done to drive 
them into the Russian Church or else to emigrate. 
This is their mode of working in all parts of 
Russia. About two months ago, two Baptist 
families who had lived in Russia for nearly thirty, 
years were compelled to leave, because they would 
not listen to the overtures of the Church officials. 
They are now, I trust, in the United States, where 
they hope to be able to serve their Lord as Baptists 
without being continually troubled. The one thing 
necessary for Russia is that God will turn the 
heart of the Czar; but as long as he is under 
complete control, religiously, of the chief procurer 
Poleodonoszeff, there is no change to be expected. 

Our Theological School Building is going up. 
In the spring we hope to be able to move into it 
with our school. Our work at the school is going 
on continually, and the Lord is with us. During 
the last quarter two of our students were seriously 
ill ; now they are all well again. 


DENMARK. 
Rev. Aug. Broholm. 


CorENHAGEN, February, 1888. 


A Precious Revival has continued in our 
church at Copenhagen for the last four months, 
and souls are gathered into the fold of Christ. 
Our weekly prayer-meetings are so largely attended 
that we cannot accommodate the people in the 
smaller room in the chapel, but must occupy the 
place for preaching service. Fifty-three were 
baptized last year; twelve were buried with 
Christ last Sunday (Jan. 29); more have already 
applied for the holy ordinance. Brother Larsen 
and myself are busy in leading inquirers to the 
Saviour. From others of our churches we receive 
the same good news. The church at Bornholm 
{a little island in the Baltic Sea) reports thirty- 
three by baptism the preceding year. The year 
before last was one of the best in the history of 
the Danish Baptist Mission; but the coming 
statistics from our pastors and missionaries will, 
I trust, show us the last as far better. 

A Second Chapel in Copenhagen was dedi- 
cated the 30th of October last. It is a neat and 
substantial house, built of brick, and located in 
the southern part of the city, where we have a 
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band of praying and working members. Its bap- 
tistry was used for the first time some weeks later. 
The Baptists in Copenhagen have a great work 
to do among a population of 300,000. Our 
chapels are open every night (except Saturday) 
for preaching services, prayer-meetings, Bible in- 
structions, etc.; and the people are attending in 
large numbers. Besides our two chapels we have 
a mission-station in the western part of the city, 
and four Sunday schools with 500 scholars. The 
church has now a membership of 460, and is 
growing. Over 1,200 have been baptized since 
it was established by Dr. Oncken and Koébner. 

A Consecrated New Year’s Gift was pre- 
sented the church lately. A heavy debt of 6,000 
kroner ($1,600) has for the past years rested on 
our first chapel, and the members have been unable 
to move it away. But who can imagine the joy 
of our pastor, when he was visited some days 
ago by an old brother, who does not belong to 
the church. The Lord had blessed himin his do- 
ings, he told; and now he was coming to clear our 
whole debt away. He would do it while he was 
living, he said, but he did not want to be named; 
only the people of God would remember him in 
their prayers. And we will do it; his help was a 
great relief for us. The Baptists in this country, 
as everywhere, are greater in number than in 
wealth. Considering the trials and persecutions 
the first Danish Baptists were suffering, and how 
they were confined and imprisoned, together with 
the wrong and different opinions of the people 
concerning these “ Anabaptists,” may we not won- 
der and be thankful to God,: however, 

The Baptist Denomination is the greatest 
of all evangelical denominations of dissenters in 
this country. They have been hunted from one 
place to another like a flock of sheep by a wolf; 
they have suffered the oppressions from the civil 
authorities, as well as from the clergy of the State 
Church (interesting accounts are given about this 
in the Baptist MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, 1840- 
1850, and of the visit of Messrs. H. B. Hackett 
and Thomas I. Conant as a deputation from the 
Baptists of North America to the King of Den- 
mark, in behalf of our persecuted brethren). But 
He who said,“ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” has been faithful. 
The Baptists now number 2,300 in Denmark. 


OnE of the first missionary band sent out 
from America to foreign lands, to preach the 
gospel said, “he had his mind made up to the 
point of working his way before the mast to 
some part of the pagan world, in case that 
should be found necessary to carry out the 
object of his missionary enlistment.” 
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IT IS A RELIGIOUS DUTY, to give money 
for the advancement of the cause of Christ. 
We are required by Christianity to prosecute 
our daily affairs on a religious account, “that 
we may have to give to him that needeth.” 
The Scriptures represent all men as stewards 
of the bounty of God, and we are bound to 
dispense what he gives us according to his 
will, and not to use it for our own pleasure. 
All through the Old Testament runs the idea 
that God is the proprietor of the fields, the 
flocks, the vineyards, the oil and the wine, 
the gold, the silver, and the precious stones, 
and that his people are required to pay the 
tithing, or the use of all these possessions, 
into his treasury; and the failure to pay the 
use of these trusts to him is denounced as 
robbery of God. The New Testament places 
our caliquion on higher ground than the Old; 
namely, that we belong to Christ, and that we 
ought to glorify him in our bodies and spirits 
which are his. Not only do we not own our 
possessions, we do not own ourselves. Hence 
all that we are and all that we have belong to 
Christ. — REv. J. N. Murpock, D.D. 


LITTLE SERAMPORE, on the bank of the 
Hugli, is the cradle of English missions in 
India. Ziegenbalg, Schwarz, Schulz, and 


others, had represented the Danish and Ger- 
man missionary societies in the South. But 
Serampore has a profounder spiritual signifi- 
cance, and its memories reach deeper, than 
any spot in that wonderful land. It repre- 
sents the first English purpose to bring to 
pass, in the realm of Christian life, what 
Clive and Hastings had done by military and 
civil triumphs. The day when William Carey 
walked up the bank of the Hugli, and fixed 
the site for a home in Serampore, was as im- 
portant for India as Clive’s victory at Plassy. 
It meant the determination of Anglo-Saxon 
Christians to plant the cross in every part 
of India. Without the band at whose head 
Carey stood, and without the Christian life 
which they were the means of introducing, it 
is safe to say that all the fruits of Plassy 
would have been lost, and that the jewel of 
India now in Victoria’s crown would never 
have found its way there. England, with all 
her debt to her brave soldiers in that land, 
owes a still greater one to her missionaries, 
to whom she has never given either peerage 
or estate. In 1845 the English Government 
bought the place of the Danish Kingdom, and 
the Queen’s flag has floated over it ever since. 


But b@fore that date it had already done its 
work. Before Carey’s tired feet were per- 
mitted to ascend and walk the starry plain, he 
had the joy of seeing the gospel preached 
in forty different Indian languages and dia- 
lects. When Calcutta opened its gates for 
the missionary from every land, there was 
no further need for Serampore. It had fought 
its fight and won a footing in the metropolis. 
The Serampore of to-day, therefore, is only a 
memory. But it is one most precious. — 
BisHop JOHN F. Hurst. 


CUBA. — The one bright and hopeful spot 
on this island is the Baptist Mission under 
the care of Rev. A. J. Diaz. This mission is 
sustained by the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. In January, 
Dr. Tichenor, the secretary, Mr. Adair, the 
treasurer, and Dr. McDonald, visited the 
mission. The “ Baptist Courier” of Feb. 9 
contains a very interesting account of their 
visit. Mr. Diaz was ordained at Key West, 
Fla., December, 1885. In the month follow- 
ing, the first Baptist church was formed in 
Cuba, with Mr. Diaz as pastor. In two years 
this church has grown to seven hundred mem- 
bers. There are six Baptist churches and 
twelve preaching-stations in and about Ha- 
vana, each having a Sunday school. The 
church-members number one thousand, the 
scholars two thousand, and the congregation 
five thousand. There is alsoa church at Ma- 
tanzas. The churches are all crowded, people 
standing at the doors and windows. The 
people seem to have lost faith in Romanism, 
but have not gone over to infidelity. There 
is need of a meeting-house in Havana and in 
other places. We heartily rejoice in the bless- 
ing which has followed the efforts of our 
brethren. Mr. Diaz and his brother, and his 
mother, and many of his laborers, seem re- 
markably raised up for this work. — Vational 
Baptist. 


THE PROSPECT IN ASIA.— Dr. Abel 
Stevens, writing to the “Central Christian 
Advocate” from Yokohama, Japan, says, “I 
have been inspecting the great Asiatic battle- 
fields, and I report the general conviction of 
both foreigners and intelligent natives here, 
that the epoch of a grand social and religiou, 
revolution has set in in India, Burma, China, 
and Japan; that this old Asiatic heathendom 
is generally giving way before the continually 
increasing power of Western thought and 
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Christian civilization. The present is the 
most propitious hour that ever dawned on 
Asia since the advent of Christ. Let us_ hail 
it, and march into these great open battle-fields 
with all our flags uplifted. I am not carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the heroic men | 
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have met in these fields: I know well the dif- 
ficulties that still remain, and can criticise as 
well as anybody grave defects in the campaign. 
But I feel sure that the hoary paganism of this 
Asiatic world is tottering to its fall; that the 
final Christian battle is at hand.” 


EUROPE. — An attempt at agreement be- 
tween the Russian Government and the Pope has 
come to nothing, because the Pope would not 
make the desired concessions: so the way of 
Roman Catholics in Russia will still be hard. 
A good feature in Russia, and all countries where 
the Greek Catholic Church prevails, is that the 
Church encourages the free circulation of the 
Bible among all the people. A Bible Society in 
St. Petersburg is maintained by the Greek Church, 
for promoting the circulation of the Bible. —— 
The Italian Government has very properly decided 
to treat as offences against the State all ecclesias- 
tical plots which aim at the re-establishment of the 
Pope’s temporal power, and so the schism between 
the Government and the Vatican is widened. 
Prince William, who will become emperor of 
Germany after the death of his father, which 
seems not far distant, is of decided evangelical 
sentiments in religion, and actively interested in 
many religious and missionary enterprises. 

WESTERN ASIA. — The famine in Cilicia, 
Turkey, still continues, and the distress of the 
people is increasing. The Government is doing 
little or nothing for their relief. The Govern- 
ment continues its efforts to close the mission 
schools by restrictive laws. The Mohammedans 
have evidently become alarmed at the success of 
mission school work among the children, although 
adult Mohammedans rarely are converted to 
Christianity. 

INDIA.— The United Presbyterian Mission in 
the North of India has had remarkable success 
the past year, 1,934 persons having been converted 
from heathenism. —— The moral effect of Chris- 
tianity upon the people of India is shown by the 
fact that in Madras, according to government re- 
ports, there is one criminal in every 447 Hindus, 
one in every 700 Mohammedans, and one only in 
every 2,500 nominal Christians. The last year 
was the most prosperous one in the history of the 
Baptist mission in Ceylon. More than three hun- 
dred were baptized. There is a great move- 


ment in the Punjab mission of the Church of Scot- 
land. 


New villages are receiving the gospel, and 
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new churches being formed. The strength of the 
missionaries is taxed to the utmost by the demands 
of the work. 

CHINA. —If each /efter in the Bible be taken 
for a person, it will take eighty Bibles to represent 


the population of China. The territory inun- 
dated by the overflow of the River Hoangho is a 
hundred and thirty-five miles long by forty wide. 
The people who were not drowned are threatened 
with starvation ; but the Chinese Government is 
taking liberal and energetic measures for the relief 
of the suffering. —— A missionary in China says, 
“ What the Church in America needs is for the fact 
of heathenism to be brought vividly to its appre- 
hension. There is not a Christian who would not 
be turned into a new man by a visit to this coun- 
try.” A coal-mine, operated by Americans, has 
reduced the price of coal in Tientsin from ten dol- 
lars to four dollars. Under such arguments as 
this the prejudice of the Chinese against the devel- 
opment of their country will soon melt away. 
“The Chinese Recorder” reports the following 
statistics for missions in China, December, 1887 : 
missionaries, 489 (320 married) ; single women, 
231; native ordained ministers, 175; unordained 
helpers, 1,316; communicants, 32,260; pupils in 
school, 13,777 ; contributions by native Christians, 
$38,236.70. 

JAPAN. A railroad has been completed con- 
necting Sandai with Tokyo. It required consider- 
able engineering skill, but was built entirely by the 
Japanese. The average rate of baptisms in the 
Protestant churches of Japan is about four hun- 
dred a month. —— Five years ago in Yokohama 
and Tokyo, there were five girls’ schools. To-day 
there are more than ¢Aérty, all well patronized. A 
company has been formed in Tokyo to establish 
a school in that city, for which one hundred thou- 
sand dollars is to be subscribed. 

AFRICA. — Eastern. — Delagoa Bay is the 
only good harbor on the East coast, between Cape 
of Good Hope and Mozambique, a distance of 
two thousand miles. A railroad has recently been 
opened from this bay into the interior, which must 
have a great effect on the commerce in that section. 
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It is owned by an American. Northern. — 
Dr. and Mrs. Nystrom, with their niece, Baptists, 
of Stockholm, Sweden, have gone to Algeria, to 
found a new Swedish mission. Central. — 
Mr. F. S. Arnot has established his mission among 
the Garengauze, one hundred miles west of Lake 
Bangweolo, half-way between the East and West 
coasts. The people are numerous and peaceful. 
—The London Society’s missionary steam- 
launch “ Good News” is now running successfully 
on Lake Tanganyika. Western. — The 
Roman Church is pushing for the open regions of 
the Upper Congo. Two recent Portuguese steam- 
ers carried from twenty to thirty Jesuit priests 
and nuns, sent out to spend their lives in Africa. 
— Mr. Holman Bentely has published a grammar 
and dictionary of the Congo language. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—There is an estab- 
lished agency at Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 
for the burning of Bibles and Protestant books. 
Colombia is probably more under the power of the 
priesthood than any Roman Catholic country in 
the world. The Free Church of Scotland mis- 
sionary committee has found it necessary to de- 
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cline the offer of Robert Arthington, for the 
establishment of a mission in the Amazon valley, 
as the funds are entirely inadequate to carry out 
the scheme according to the conditions of the gift. 

ISLES OF THE SEA. — Rev. Mr. Jones, 
missionary of the London Missionary Society for 
many years in the Loyalty Islands, has been expelled 
from the islands by the French usurpers, probably 
for trying to protect the natives from the unscrupu- 
lous robbery of the whites. Of the 17,743 Fijians 
inhabiting the Fiji Islands, more than nine-tenths 
attend church with fair regularity; where fifty 
years since there was not a single Christian, to-day 
there is not a single avowed heathen ; all the Fiji 
children are in the schools; the schools and 
churches have wholly displaced the heathen tem- 
ples. The new Spanish governor for the Island 
of Ponape has shown himself a just and kind- 
hearted man. He offered terms of peace to the 
people ; and through the efforts of Mr. Doane, the 
American missionary, these were accepted, so that 
missionary work is resumed under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Four new mission stations have 
been occupied in New Hebrides Islands. 


DONATIONS 
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MAINE, $69.63. 

Hartland, C. F. Pratt, 2; Jefferson, ch., 10; Oak- 
land, ch. Lewiston, 1st ch., 19; Hebron, 
10: Waldo Bap. Quarterly Meeting, 3.10; China, 
Miss Annie Doe, Lay-by envelopes, .25; Sedg- 


wick, ch., S. mission, 1.60; Biddeford, 
Adams-st. ch. -» 10; Bowdoinham, ch., Lay-by en- 
velope, coll., 3.68; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $73.00. 
Dover, Central-ave. ch., 25; Lake Village, Mrs. 
R. S. Hall, 5; Concord, Pleasant-st. ch., 40; 
Fitzwilliam, ch., 3; 


VERMONT, $64.43. 
Brandon, ch., 11; East Dover, ch., 26.93; Lunen- 
burg, S$. Thomas, 4; Green River, C. 
Sherman, tow. salary of Rev. M. C. Mason, 7: 
West Brattleboro, ch., 7.50; St. Johnsbury, ch., 8; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,526.09. 
Dighton, ch., 13.60; Chelsea, rst ch. S. S., tow. 
sup. nat. pr. in Burma, 60; Cambridge,” Prof. 
B. O. Peirce, jun.,25; Hingham, ch., 17; Clinton, 
1st ch., for sup. of S. Vencutiah, care Dr. Clough, 
41.26; ” Newton, ch., 21; Hampden, ch., 30; 
Somerset, ch., H. E. Marble, 7.05; Fall River, 
1st ch., 420. 78; Greenfield, ch, .97; Middle- 
boro, Central ch., 11.55; Randolph, rst ch., 
153.14; Gloucester, A. P. Wonson, for sup. of 
Ko Kyaw-zau, care Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 7S: 
Salem, 1st ch., .60; Andover, ch., 27.50; Brews- 
ter, ch., 3; West Acton, bm 10.38; East Glouces- 
ter, ch., 12.97; Chesh ire, ch., 6.09; West 
Newbury, ch., 4.35: Hudson, ch., 43; Vineyard 
Haven, ch., D. F. Chesman and wife, 5; Clinton, 
S. S., x2 Ot; Winchester, S. S., for school at 
Secunderabad, 35; North Reading, ch., 13.68; 
Holliston, ch., 14; Manchester, ch., in pt., 5-51; 
Boston, Mrs. M. B. Cudworth, 5: Dorchester, 


$69 63 


64 43 


a friend, tow. sup. Sungiah, care Dr. Downie, 
20; Danversport, st ch., 35; Grafton, 1st ch., 
.38; Boston, Brighton-ave. ch., in pt., 50; C 
KE Jackson, tow. sup. J. J. France, Palabala, 2s; 
Ban Longmeadow, Rev. F. B. Joy, 2.50; Athol, 
ch., 41.04; Centra 100; North 
‘Tewksbu 87.34; Cambridge, North-ave. 
S. S., in class, for F. Burditt’s 
School, 5; Weston, ch. , 8.25; Hamilton, Arthur 
A. Whitredge, 2.50; West Acton, S.S.,25; Read- 
ing, ch., 3.74; $1,526 09 
RHODE ISLAND, $182.29. 


73 °° Providence, 1st ch., a friend, 100; Cranston-st. ch., 


tow. sup. of a young man, care Rev. T. Johnson, 
.D., 10; Fourth S. S., 16; East Providence, 
ch., 3; Wickford, rst ch., 41.51; Newport, rst 


ch., 11.78; 
CONNECTICUT, $1,462.76. 
Bridgeport, 1st. ch., 201.67; Stamford, ch., 1,118; 
New Haven, Grand-ave. ch., 13.70; Wethers- 
field, ch., 428; Plainfield, Union Bap. ch., 
Moosup, 11.25; Rainbow, 5 fr. Geo. W. Hodge 
and wi e, and 10 fr. Henry P. Clark, for educa- 
tion io Karen boys Math-ah, or Sir Ker. po, care 
Rev. V. B. Crumb, 25; Willington, ch., 
11.76; y RE ch. +» 45.10; New Haven, 
Rev. S. D. Phelps, 15; Mrs. S. D. Phelps, 15; 
Arthur S, Phelps, 1; Wm. L. Phelps, 1; 


NEW YORK, $3,087.62. 
Tioga Centre, S. S., for sup. Za Be-pau, care Rev. 
B. F. Turner, 10; ” North Towanda, tst ch., 4.53: 
Batavia, ch., 47.77; Auburn, 1st ch., 130; Cov- 
entry, Rev. Welcome Lewis, Butternuts, ch., 
7; Bristol, B. F. Phillips, 4; "Glee. 2t; New 
York, J. M. Bray, 10; Saratoga, ch., Mission 
Circle, for chapel at Madras, 15; Rochester, Mrs. 
.. Ww. Waterbu for do., 20; care Rev. D. 
H. Drake, New ork, Epiphany ch., Mrs. Cath- 


182 29 


1,462 76 


114 


arine Williams, by Miss F. M. Newton, for Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls’s work, 10; Perry, Leicester-st. 
ch., 6; Buffalo, Emmanuel ch., 10; Cedar-st. ch., 
10; laware-ave, ch., 10; Washington-st. ch., 
10; Prospect-ave. ch., 10; all for Bible Woman 
Eliza, care Mrs. J. B. Vinton, 50; Saratoga, 
2d ch., 41.55; So. Otselic, J. T. Jameson, M.D., 
43; Ithaca, rst S. S., 5.07; Buffalo, Cedar-st. ch., 
71.84; Lockport, ch. (of wh. 7.87 is fr. S. S.), 
81.22; Holley, rst ch., 32.35; Penn Yan, Mrs. 
Sarah Doolittle, 10; Brooklyn, a friend, 3; Cas- 
tile, ch., 24.75; Norwich, ch., 82.10; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, Berean ch., 
352.84; Madison-ave. ch., add. 50; Bap. ch. ot 
Epiphany, 180; Calvary ch., S. H. Harring- 
ton, 1; Harlem, German Bap. ch., 10.23; do., 
S.5S., 10; Tottenville, So. ch., 10; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch. (of 
wh. 250 is tow. salary Rev. C. K. Harrington), 
850; Hemsted, ch., 9; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Sing Sing, ch., Mis- 
sionary Circle, for work of Mrs. Downie, Nellore, 

Union Asso., Bedford, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Broome 
and ‘Tioga Asso., Binghamton, ch., 

Chemung River Asso., Addison, ch., 16.04; Corn- 
ing, ch., 50; 

Chenango Asso., Sherburn, ch., 18.16; So. Otse- 
lic, ch., 16; do., S. S., 13.59; 

Cortland Asso., Homer, Cortland, and McGrawville 
a Miss. Soc., Homer branch, 16.75; Cort- 
and Branch, 32.37; McGrawville Branch, 3.32; 

Deposit Asso., Deposit, ch., 

Genesee Asso., Middlebury, ch., 

Hudson River North Asso., Albany, 1st ch., 25; 
East Hillsdale, ch., 5.37; Hoosick, ch., 7; do., 
S.S., 4.33; Schodack, ch., 10.25; Troy, 5th-st. 
ch., 128.77; Vail-ave. ch., S. S., 5; 

Niagara Asso., Wilson, ch., 

Oneida Asso., Boonville, ch., 12; New Hartford, 
ch., 10; Waterville, ch., 14.55: 

Onondaga Asso., Elbridge, ch., 

Otsego Asso., Cooperstown, ch., 

Seneca Asso., ‘l'rumansburg, ch., 3; Watkins, ch., 
5.25; Rev. C. W. Brooks, 5; 

Wayne Asso., Macedon, ch., 

Afton, Rev. H.C. Leach, “‘ The Lord’s ‘Tithe of a 
Donation,” 

Batavia, ‘‘ Nameless,” 

NEW JERSEY, $677.53. 

Haddonfield, J. D. Lynde, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
North N.J. Asso., Hackensack, ch., 

East N.J. Asso., Elizabeth, rst ch., 94.26; Jersey 
City, Bergen, ch., 89.74; Mont Clair, ch., 36.70; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Camden 
Asso., Palmyra Central ch., 22.85; Mt. Holly, 
ch., 85.58; 

Central Asso., Frenchtown, ch., 9; Clinton, ch., 
15.65; 

Trenton Asso., Lakewood, ch., 30.50; ‘I'renton, ist 
ch., 135; Asbury Park, 5. S., 17.85; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,548.53. 


Elizabeth, rst ch., 15: Pittsburgh, 4th-ave. ch., 
in pt. (of wh. 15 is fr. Linden Grove Chapel), 


944.87; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Abington 
Asso., Blakely, ch., 12.50; Scranton-st. ch., 9; 
Dalton, ch., 32; 

Central Union Asso., West Chester, ch., 

North Philadelphia Asso., Hatboro, ch. (of wh. 30 
is fr.C. C. McNair, for nat. pr. at Henzada), 
67.23; Davisville, ch., 26.62; Jenkintown, ch., 
20.82; Philadelphia North, ch., 64.52; 

Northumberland Asso., Lewisburgh, ch. (of wh. 5 
is fr. Dr. Spratt), 

Centre Asso., Hollidaysburg, ch., 

Philadelphia Asso., Frankford-ave. ch., S. S., 15.75; 
Centennial, ch., 852; Second ch., 240; do., S.5., 
25; Roxborough, Miss Adele Jones’s class, for 
Miss Higby, 25; Mrs. Gustavus W. Knowles, 
500; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Griffith, 200; Powel- 
ton-ave. ch., 86.65; Manayunk, ch., 27.75: ‘l'ab- 
ernacle, S. S., for 2 nat. prs. at Henzada, 80; 
Bethany, ch., Wilmington, 31; Children of the 
Bap. Orphanage, 4.20; 


Donations. 


$739 


1,243 


5 72 


20 


87 


50 
79 


19 


go 
41 


87 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $29.38. 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Columbia 
Asso., Calvary, ch., cash coll., 


OHIO, $585.97. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashta- 
bula Asso., Colebrook, ch. (of wh. 4 is fr. Treat 
Fund), 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Superior-st. ch., 

Clinton Asso., New Vienna, ch., 

Columbus Asso., Sunbury, ch., 

se Asso., Dayton, Linden-ave. (of wh. 50 is fr. 

. P. Huffman, for sup. of Ler Plau, nat. pr., 
care Rev. A. Bunker), 289.20; Sinking Creek, 
S.S., bal. due Moo Peh, nat. pr., care Rev. A. 
err 40; Springfield, Trinity, ch., 9.40; Troy, 
S. S., 5.25; 
Huron Asso., Bronson, ch., 3.88; Fairfield, ch., 


Lorain Asso., Elyria, ch. and S. S., 70.55; Welling- 
ton, ch., 5.60; 

Miami Asso., Lebanon, ch. 10.70; Middletown, ch., 
bal., 40; Walnut Hills, ch., 18.83; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. and S. S., 

19.49; Owl Creek, ch., 6.10; Marion, ch., 3.16; 

Scioto Asso., Licking, ch., 

Trumbull Asso., Kent, ch., 

Toledo Asso., Olive Branch, ch , 


INDIANA, $116.42. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Mt. Zion 
Asso., Mt. Pleasant, rst ch., 

Northern Asso., Goshen, ch., 45.83; Mishawaka, 
ch., 6.50; 

Orleans, Asso., Liberty, ch., 8; Lost River, ch., 5; 

Long Run Asso., Centre Sq., ch., add. 1.05; Olive 
Branch, ch., add., .85; Patriot, ch., add., .20; Fre- 
donia, ch., add., .80; Union, ch., add., 1; Spring 
Branch, ch., 2.15: 

Bedford Asso., Boggs Creek, ch., 

North-eastern Asso., Wolcottville, ch., tow. H. L. 
M., for Mrs. S. A. Blanchard, 

Laughery Asso., Delaware, ch., 

White Water Valley Asso., Pipe Creek, ch., 

Salmonie Asso., Montpelier, ch., 

Dangerfield, Mrs. F. A., 

Thomas J. Twining, 


ILLINOIS, $1,069.20. 

Griggsville, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Joliet, ch., in pt., 58.71; Kaneville, Dea. 
Hanchett, 40; 

Chicago Asso., Batavia, ch., 17.37; Chicago, 1st 
ch., sisters, tow. outfit Mrs. Halsey, 128; Second 
ch., in pt., 345.80; Humboldt Park, ch., in pt., 
6.87; Morgan Park, Prof. J. M_ Price, 10; 

Gilman Asso., Loda, a friend for Mr. Westrum, care 
Rev. E. Janssen, Finland, 

Rock Island Asso., Rock Island, on note of late 
A. Sinnet for Tel. pr. at Sinnet station, 100; 
Reynolds, ch., 2; 

Rock River Asso., Marengo, the late Mrs. Eliza B. 
Patrick tow. passage of Rev. R. L. Halsey to 
Japan, 250; Rockford, State-st. ch., Mrs. E. S. 
Martin and daughter, 10; 

Salem Asso., Roseville, T. Eldridge, for sup. of 
Tin-pe, care Dr. Ashmore, Swatow, 

Alton Asso., Upper Alton. S. S., 

Centralia Asso., Patoka, ch., 

Springfield Asso., Oreana, ch., 


IOWA, $89.82. 
Des Moines, ch., 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar 
Valley Asso., Hampton, ch., 

English River Asso., Sigourney, ch., Mrs. R. H. 
Jones, Ollie, 

Linn Asso., Clarence, Mrs. S. S. Camp, 

Sioux Valley Asso., Storm Lake, ch., 

Turkey River Asso., Cresco, ch., 

Washington Asso., Zion ch., 

Swedish Conference, Arthur, ch., 40; Creston, S. S., 


3.253 
MICHIGAN, $306.73. 


Wacousta, Mrs. N. Daniells, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., St. Jo- 
seph Valley Asso., Baldwin's Prairie, ch., 5.15; 
Porter, ch., 5.45; 
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Washtenau Asso., Milan, ch., 10.52; Ann Arbor, 


ch., 5; do., +. 2.773 $18 29 
Kalamazoo Asso., Galesburg, ch., 375 
Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch., soo co 
Jackson Asso., Brooklyn, ch., 3.60; Napoleon, ch., 

“5.40; do., S. S., 12 87 
Flint River Asso., Birch Run, ch., 2; Hadley, ch., 

15.07; Hunter's Creek, ch., 11.85; 28 g2 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, rst 5. S. 43 9° 


Wayne Asso., Howell, ch., 17.88; "do., S. S., 3.363 
Northville, ch. and S. S., 15; 36 04 
Grand Traverse Asso., Gaylord, ch., e 


3 00 
Grand River Asso., Portland, S. S. (of wh. 6.25 is 

for sup. nat., pr. Portland Peter for quar. to Feb. 

1), 8.12; do., ch., 7.80; 15 92 
Sheawassee Asso., Vernon, ch., 18 44 
White River Asso., Lake Side, Mrs. Hannah Wes- 

terland, 5 00 

MINNESOTA, $172.75. 
Newport, S.5., 2 50 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Danish 

and Norwegian Asso., Appleton, N. P. Swenson, 

5; Clark’s Grove, ch., 76.25; 81 25 
Swedish Conference, Fergus Falls, Band by sale of 

garments, for Congo Mission, 20; Henning, Nils 

Nelson for Congo, 5; 25 00 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Swedish 

Conference, Isanti, S.S., No 3,408; little girls’ 

mission box, Swede ch., 42; Rush Lake, Swedish 

ch., 4.50; Worthington, Swedish ch., L. P. Har- 

dow, 5°; 59 00 
Minnesota Asso., Thank-offering of T. N. Thane 

of Philadelphian Bap. ch., 5 00 

WISCONSIN, $2.59. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dodge 

Asso., Beaver Dam, Wayland Band, 1 59 
La Crosse Asso., De Soto, P. Ostman, I 00 

MISSOURI, $09.57. 
Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Lawrence 

Co. Asso., Aurora, ch., 6.70; Mt. Vernon, ch., 

12.15; 18 85 
Green Co. Asso., No. Springfield, Dea. Bowerman, 1 00 


Spring River Asso., Carthage, ch., 9.35: Webb 
City, ch., 1.60: Jasper, ch., 3.10; Sarcoxie, ch., 
1.53: Smithfield, ch., 6.64; 2 

Blue River Asso., Kansas City, Olive-st. ch., bal., 12 50 

Scandinavian Asso., Kansas City, Swedish ch., 

Young People’s Soc., for sup. of Kimla Nursiah, 


nat. pr. 

North Liberty Asso., Lathrop, Mrs. J. S. Stuckey, 
for sup. of Samuel Kelley, nat. pr. in India, care 
Dr. Downie, 30 00 

KANSAS, $212.75. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Miami 

Asso., Lewisburg, ch., bal.. 2.50; Paola, ch., 10.- 

15; Ottawa, Rev. Robert Atkinson, 25; 37 65 
South-east Kansas Asso., Kingston, ch., 4.35; Alta- 

mont, ch., 3.35; Mound Valley, ch., 3.30; Cherry- 


vale, ch., 2.50; 13 50 
Fort Scott Aggo., Fort Scott, rst ch., 15 0d 
Walnut Valley Asso., Burden, ch., bal., 50 
Central Kansas Asso., Marion, ch., 3 85 
Neosho Valley Asso., Burlington, 1st ch., 79 25 
Missouri River Asso., Charles Holm, 60 00 
Akron, ch., 3 00 


NEBRASKA, $31.55. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Custer 


Asso., coll. at do., 7 95 
First Asso., Palmyra, Mrs. E. E. Berwick, for sup. 

of Mr. Westrum, care Rev. E. Janssen, 4 50 
Scandinavian Conference, Osceola, Geo. Matson, 

10; Valley, ch., 10; 20 00 


COLORADO, $13.75. 
Greeley, O. H, Gallup, 


CALIFORNIA, $81.65. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 
geles Asso., coll. at S. S., Institute, 3.50; River- 
side, a friend, 1; Santa Ana, friends through Rev. 
J. F. Merriam, for mission work at Ongole, to be 
expended by Miss Mead under direction Dr. 
Clough, 65; 

Pacific Asso., Dixon, ch., 


1375 


69 50 


Donations. 


OREGON, $10.12. 


Call. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Corvallis 
Asso., Forest Grove, ch., 6; Sams Valley, Mrs. 
A. L. Ferguson, 4.12; 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $14.55. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Puget 
Sound Asso., Tacoma, ch., 


TENNESSEE, $50.00. 
Nashville, Rev. Dr. Phillips, 


ENGLAND, $243.37. 


london, collected by Mrs. Fannie E. Guinness for 
the Congo Mission, £50, 243 37 
DENMARK, $130.00. 


From the Baptist churches, 50; from the Baptist 
Sunday schools, 80; 


BURMA, $1,829.14. 


‘Toungoo, cash from private sources for school, per 
acc’t Dr. Bunker, Sept. 30, 1887, Rs. 463-1-7, 
Yor the Paku Karen chapel, Rev. A. V. B. Crumb, 

s. 100; Mrs. A. V. Crumb, 100; Effie C. 
Crumb, 50; Rev. Dr. Cross, 650; E. H. Cross, 
Huntington, Mass., 50; the Karens, 1,143.14; 
Rs. 2,093-14-0 for general work; Bur. conven- 
tion, 200; Effie C.‘Crumb, 75-11-4; the Karens, 
21-8-9; Rs. 297-4-1; total Rs. 2,391-2-1, per acc’t 
Rev. A. V. Crumb, Sept. 30, 1887; 

For town school, monthly concert, colls., Rs. 132- 
15-2; Mrs. Cross’s pice boxes, 35-12-10; Capt. 
and Mrs. Zennocky, 30, or Rs. 198-12-0, per 
acc’t Rev. Dr. Cross, Sept. 30, 1887; 71 ox 

Maubin, contribution of Karen chs., 1,084-4-0; 
Thoogyee Shwayling, for girls’ dormitory, 500; 
total Rs. 1,584-4-0, per acc’t Rev. W. Bushell, 
Sept. 30, 1887; 

Thatone, colls. in Burma for the chapel at Thatone, 
per ace’t Mrs. J. B. Kelley, Sept. 30, 1887, Rs. 
493-7-6, 

Mandalay, donations from friends in Burma, for 
Mrs. Kelley’s work, per acc’t, Sept. 30, 1887, Rs. 


130 


853 94 


20, 

Moulmein, from friends, Rs. 25; from Ah Sou, 9; 
woman’s offering, Rs. 37-3; total Rs. 71-3-0, per 
ace’t Rev. J. E, Cochrane, Sept. 30, 1887; 25 41 


$14,781 28 
LEGACIES. ; 


Danversport, Mass., Benjamin Porter, $48 o4 
John Dowley, New York, 2,500 00 


Desire B. White, Linn Co., Ia., 
Abiathar Joy, Beaver Dam, Wis., 2,000 00 
I. M. Hildrith, Altamont, Kan., 


4,611 44 


$19,392 72 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Feb. ; , 
1, 1888, 


105,088 27 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to March 
1, 1888, $124,480 gg 


Donations to March 1, 1888, $98,571.99. 


Maine, $1,520.63; New Hampshire, $784.99; Vermont, 
$494.77 3, Massachusetts, $17,560.42; Rhode Island, $4,334.29; 
Connecticut, $2,899.80; New York, $18,821.12; New Jersey, 
$4,084.80; Pennsylvania, $12,056.97; Delaware, $1; District 
of Columbia, $395.87; Maryland, $102; Virginia, $14.70; 
West Virginia, $1,144.53; Ohio, $5,888.47; Indiana, $2,184.- 
31; Illinois, $5,185.57; lowa, $1,498.74; Michigan, $1,813.- 
57;_ Minnesota, $1,757.68; Wisconsin, $1,454.04; Missouri, 
$1,638 41; Kansas, $1,831.23; Nebraska, $911.40; Colorado, 
$148.78; California, $1,725.07; Oregon, $718 27; Dakota, 
$187.29; Washington Territory, $159.33; Utah, $3; Texas, 
40.85; Tennessee, $50; Florida, $53.40; Mississippi, $3; 
South Carolina, $6.16; Alabama, $6.50; Canada, $2; Prov- 
ince of Quebec, $0.20; New Brunswick, $2; Nova Scotia, 
$14; Indian Territory, $1.50; British Columbia, $32.45; 
Idaho Territory, $13.05; Alaska, $5; England, $724.90; 
Scotland, $2.50; France, $963.45; Germany, $242; Denmark, 
$330; Sweden, $376.35; Burma, $2,895.58; India, $475.06; 
Assam, $181.56; China, $482.53: Japan, $286.90; Miscel- 
laneous, $60. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR FALL STOCK 


Fine Carpets 


NOW READY. 


Wee Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 
which consists of 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETS, 

WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, and 

INGRAINS. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 
163 to 169 Washington St., BOSTON. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


I 


(L1QUID,) 
FOR 
Dyspepsia, Mental and 


Physical Exhaustion, 


Dimin- 
wshed Vitality, etc. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR E. N. HORSFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Nervousness, 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in 
such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE 
TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH 
SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECES- 
SARY TO TAKE. 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH 
WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


ACID PHOS PHAT 
| 


Conservarony Music 
Fraklip Square Bostoy 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning rm 5 Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY.-— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.—French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


u SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE,.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, opines the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.— The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. . 

_ Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 


TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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. Our set of twenty-seven photographs, 

Ss nativity of the Saviour, and illustrates 

the leading features of his life and 

carefully 

selected from our full list as a repre- £6 : a3 
/ N sentative collection of the nh 4 of Our Easter Offering 

old and modern masters. 


The set of twenty-seven photographs 
cabinet size, unmounted, costs $3.28. To every Subscriber of this Magazine. 


Mounted on cards, with printed de- 
A rt. scription a and = A NEW EASTER POEM in dialogue, with original 
a neat portfolio, $5. ounted on : -s 
bevelled cards, with printed description Ger 
under each picture, in finer portfolio, $8. See Miss Rowe’s | Concert at Easter. Just what every Superintendent and 
article on this set in August 6th the *‘ Sunday School Times.” Pastor is looking for. For specimen copy send 2 stamps to 
productions of art and modern, together with views from 
all parts of the world. Works for Sunday-school teaching and E. P. CARPENTER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
for illustrating Bible history a specialty. Address 
SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Barrist MissioNARY MAGAZINE. 


Missionary Helps. 


Essential to every Home and S. S. Library. 


PAGODA SHADOWS; or, Studies from 
Life in China. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE of Swatow, China. With introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


Sixth edition. By Mrs. ADA C. CHapLin. An illustrated story of our missions in India and Burma. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Many are inquiring how they may gain some reliable information, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of our 
mission work, its progress and results up to the present time. This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist Missions are 
concerned. It tells who our missionaries were and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the obstacles overcome, and 
the results reached. To any who have not had an opportunity to inform themselves, this book is just what they need. 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


By Dr. S. F. Smiru, formerly editor of the MAGAZINE; author of “ America,” etc. Brought up to date 
by Rev. E. F. MERRIAM. Fourthedition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history of the several Missions of the Union. 


It is invaluable to those who wish to prepare matter for the missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 
There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Missionary Sketches.” ‘Ihe name of the author is a sufficient guaranty 
for its historical accuracy. 


FROM DARKNESS -TO LIGHT. 


By Rev. J. E. CLouGu of Ongole, India. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Though as intensely interesting and fascinating as any romance, this is a strictly true story, and contains descriptions of 
birth and wedding ceremonies, festivals to the gods, and many customs peculiar to the Telugus, never before published, thus fully 
supplying the want so often expressed for a more extended knowledge of this wonderful people. 


W. G. CORTHELL, 


Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


